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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


1918 and 1944 

T is commonly said that the position of the United Nations to-day 
| with regard to Germany is very similar to that of the Allies in 1918. 

From a military point of view, to-day’s situation is much stronger. 
The Allied superiority in men and material is far more marked. 
And, when the Allied forces reached the river lines of the Meuse 
and Moselle, they were more favourably placed for an invasion 
of Germany than was ever the case in 1918. Besides, there is the: 
all-important factor of an Eastern front. Many parallels are drawn 
between the two decisive years, 1918 and 1944. Some are helpful, 
particularly the military ones. Others can be misleading, especially 
those which deal with political issues or envisage post-war inter- 
national relations. The results of the conference at Dumbarton Oaks, 
in so far as they have been made public, include a proposed Society 
of Nations, with all countries represented in a General Assembly 
but with the effective control and management of affairs in the 
hands of a small Council. This Council is to consist of permanent 
delegates from the four Great Powers—U.S.A., Great Britain, Russia 
and China—plus four elected members who will vary year by year. 
It is evidently an attempt to combine the idealism of the Geneva 
League with the realistic methods of Power Politics. It appears 
that the Great Powers intend to work out the peace settlement and 
to see it put into effect. There is no inevitable evil in such a pro- 
cedure, provided that the settlement elaborated be based upon 
rational and moral principles, and provided also that the legitimate 
claims of the smaller countries be considered and allowed. Our 
first great need is Peace, and the first great purpose of the post-war 
settlement must be to secure peace and, if needs be and for the time 
being, to employ force to secure it. There exists an earnest craving 
for peace the whole world over ; and no selfish claims nor feuds nor 
national rivalries can be tolerated which endanger the realisation of 
this longed-for peace. But were our minds as clear as this is 1918 ? 
Or-did not victory come upon us so suddenly, unexpectedly even, 
that men were bewildered as well as thoroughly war-weary ? 
Optimistically, they thought they could leave the peace-making to 
a haphazard peace conference, shot through with varying and con- 
flicting interests, and where the Powers concerned could not fashion 
the shape of things to come because they were divided or at least 
doubtful about the shape. Events were to belie their optimism. 
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In some ways, a better parallel might be drawn between 1944 and 
1814-5. Towards the close of the Napoleonic wars, when it was 
evident that an Allied victory was in prospect, the four “ Great ” 
Powers of the time (excluding France) came to the conclusion that 
their alliance which was winning the war could also establish the 
bases of the peace. Consequently, on March 1st, 1814, representa- 
tives of Britain, Prussia, Austria and Russia, signed the treaty of 
Chaumont, pledging their countries to fight to a victorious finish 
and to preserve the alliance for twenty years. A few months after- 
wards, they renewed this agreement in Paris, where it was proposed 
to hold a peace conference ;_ the conference would enjoy considerable 
prestige but little real liberty of action since all major problems 
would have been decided behind the congress scenes by diplomats 
of the four “ Great” Powers. The congress met eventually, not 
in Paris but at Vienna, and there the peace settlement, the work 
of the four Powers, was promulgated. It was Power Politics, only 
slightly disguised. But the fact remains that this alliance and co- 
operation of the European Powers did secure the peace of Europe, 
on the whole, for over half a century. It is true that the basis on 
which the settlement was established was a conservative—or, as 
it would be termed in certain circles, a “‘ reactionary ”’—one ; but 
then, that may be a pointer to the only kind of basis that is likely 
to secure a lasting peace for much-tried Europe. 


Some Differences 

HESE parallels are interesting ; and they have their lessons 

for us. But, though it is true that the United Nations during 
this war have made more serious preparations for the coming peace, 
none the less there are-some alarming symptoms which were not 
pronounced in 1918. In his Summer address on the war situation 
before the House of Commons, Mr. Churchill stated that, as the 
war progressed, it became less and less a war of ideologies. That 
is very true. The question is whether we have not allowed ourselves 
to be grossly confused by thinking that it was a matter of ideologies 
at all. The supposed clash of “ ideologies ’ has obscured the character 
of the war as the second Anglo-German struggle and, at the same 
time, as a German attempt to dominate and control the Continent. 
It has also brought together under one common banner of “ Demo- 
cracy ” States so radically different in their ideals and methods as 
the U.S.A. and Soviet Russia. Mr. Churchill might have gone on 
to say that, as the war progresses, it is becoming less and less a 
question of ideals. Britain stood firmly at the beginning of the war 
for certain ideals. Among them was a refusal to acquiesce in a 
policy of aggression at the expense of a smaller country by a larger 
neighbour ; a determination to honour the guarantee we had given 
to Poland ; and, after the collapse of France, the heroic resolution 
to fight on against overwhelming odds, not merely on national 
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grounds, but because of a conviction that the torch of decency and 
freedom must be upheld in a world darkened by cruelty and deceit. 
These ideals we sustained in adversity; we felt that Providence 
protected us at Dunkirk and throughout the Battle of Britain because 
we did represent Right against Might and the rule of law in inter- 
national behaviour. Later, in association with the United States, 
came the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. These were 
only sketches but they outlined a project of liberty and independence 
for the smaller countries and a hope of economic security through 
economic collaboration. There are many people who now think 
—and unfortunately they have reasons for so thinking—that the 
ideals which shone so brightly in our difficult days have grown dim 
and ineffectual and no longer influence our national policy as they 
once did. If this is so, then we are in serious danger not only of 
losing the coming peace but even of losing the war. For we may defeat 
Germany and still lose the war. If we end with a cynical intolerance 
of injustice and aggression, practised by our Allies or ourselves, 
then we shall have lost the war. The excuse that nothing can be 
done about it is invalid. There was nothing to be done about the 
invasion of Poland in 1939, yet we did something. Neither is there 
more validity in the excuse that we have to tolerate such a policy 
of aggression in order to make sure of international co-operation 
after the war. For international co-operation which tolerates such 
acts is worth exactly nothing. It is farce and tragedy in one. 


The Plain Fact 


HE plain fact is that the Russian conduct towards Poland is 
a complete denial of every ideal for which Britain started to 
fight in 1939. Let us get back to the facts. The speedy rhythm 
of war soon makes us forgetful. Britain gave a guarantee to Poland 
in the spring of 1939. Poland was invaded by Germany on September 
1st. Poland therefore was the first country in the field against German 
aggression. Two days later, Britain and France declared war on 
Germany, thus honouring the guarantee which they had jointly 
given. On August 23rd, Russia had concluded with Germany 
the Moscow Pact. This iniquitous contract ceded to Russia Poland’s 
Eastern provinces, which Russian forces proceeded to occupy in 
September. Nearly two years afterwards, on July 22nd, 1941, 
Germany attacked Russia. Then Russian policy changed. On 
July goth, a week after the invasion, the Governments of Russia 
and Poland signed an agreement that included the following among 
its clauses : 
(1) The U.S.S.R. admits that the Soviet-German treaties concerning 
territorial changes in Poland have lost their force. The Polish 


Government declares that Poland is not bound with any third 
Power by any agreement directed against the U.S.S.R. 
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(3) Both Governments pledge themselves to give one another every 
kind of aid and support in the present war against Hitlerite 


Germany. 


After this agreement had been signed, Mr. Eden handed a note to 
General Sikorski. This assured the Poles that, 


In accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Military Aid 
between Great Britain and Poland dated August 25th, 1939, His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom has not undertaken 
any obligations to the U.S.S.R. which would affect the relations 
between that State and Poland. I desire also to assure you that His 
Majesty’s Government does not recognize any territorial changes 
made in Poland since August, 1939. 


General Sikorski replied, expressing his satisfaction and that of the 
Polish Government with Mr. Eden’s statement that the British 
Government recognized no territorial changes in Poland during 
the war. Since then, the position has been frequently re-asserted 
by British spokesmen. The situation in July, 1941, is thus perfectly 
clear. The Russian Government recognized the Polish Government 
in London as the sole legitimate Polish authority and admitted that 
its own seizure of Polish territory after the Moscow Pact had been 
invalid. The British Government was in relations with the Polish 
Government (as, of course, it still is) and it refused to ratify any 
transfer of Polish soil that had been made since the outbreak of war. 
As far as Britain is concerned, that is the position to-day. Russia, 
however, broke off diplomatic relations with the Polish Government 
in April, 1943. The official occasion was the request of the Polish 
Government that an independent enquiry might be made into the 
murder of 11,000 Polish officers in Katin forest—not an unreasonable 
nor an unfriendly act. But, even before April, 1943, the Russian 
attitude towards Poland had been hardening. In the months after 
the Polish-Russian agreement relations were friendly. Poles, whom 
the Russian authorities had arrested or deported between September, | 
1939, and July, 1941, were speedily released ; hundreds of thousands 
of Polish citizens received their freedom and were allowed Polish 
passports ; many volunteers were able to enlist in the Polish forces. 
By December, however, the Soviet Government had begun to throw 
doubt on the Polish citizenship of persons of Jewish, Ukrainian and 
White Russian origin who had been deported during the Russian 
occupation of Polish provinces; it added, by way of justification, 
“because the question of the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. and Poland 
is not yet settled, and is subject to revision in the future.” Stalin 
did, indeed, sign a declaration at the Kremlin in conjunction with 
General Sikorski that the relations of the U.S.S.R. with Poland 
would be based on “ mutual honest. observance of the undertaking 
they have assumed.” Yet, immediately after General Sikorski’s 
departure from Russia, the Soviet Government, in its notes to the 
Allied Powers concerning German atrocities, started to mention 
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Polish towns as though they were towns of the U.S.S.R. In 1942, 
it was made impossible for the Polish Embassy in Russia to protect 
Polish citizens ; and, on January 16th, 1943, the Soviet Government 
informed the Polish Embassy that it was withdrawing the right of 
Polish citizenship from all those whose right to it the Russians had 
previous recognized. Then came the official break in relations ; 
and, since then, despite all intervention on the part of Britain and the 
U.S.A., the situation has gravely deteriorated. 


Further Developments 


OW, the main question is not whether the frontiers between 

Russia and Poland should be redrawn. The 1939 frontiers, 
as a matter of fact, were the result of a treaty between Russia and 
Poland, concluded at Riga on March 18th, 1921. Between 1921 
and 1939, these frontiers were never questioned by the Russian 
Government. The Curzon Line, frequently referred to, was never 
a frontier ; it was proposed in 1919 and 1920 as a line of armistice 
during the Polish-Russian conflict, to the West of which the Poles 
were to be allowed to establish regular civil administration, without 
prejudice to the later settlement of an Eastern boundary. At the 
time, the Russians considered that the Curzon Line was unfair— 
but to the Poles. A note of the Soviet Government to the Supreme 
Council of the Allies, on December 8th, 1919, ran as follows :— 


. The Soviet Government expresses also its willingness to agree to a 
territorial frontier more favourable for the Polish people than the 
frontiers indicated by the Supreme Council in December last, and 
proposed once more ‘by the British Government in its ultimatum of 


July 12th. ‘ 


Speaking in the House of Commons and referring to this note, on 
July 21st, 1920, Mr. Lloyd George stated : 


So far as I can understand ... they say they are willing to 

. hegotiate direct with Poland. ... So far from their complaining 

of the boundaries which we have fixed for Poland, they say we have 

treated Poland very badly. They want to give more to Poland 

than we have indicated and they are prepared to consider an armistice 
in a friendly spirit. 


After the treaty of Riga had been duly signed, M. Yoffe, the chairman 
of the Russian peace delegation, declared : 


We have concluded a peace treaty giving full satisfaction to the 
vital, legitimate and necessary interests of the Polish nation. . . . None 
of the peace treaties concluded by Russia and the Ukraine admits 
preparations for a new war, because none of these treaties leaves any 
problems unsolved or solved merely on the basis of the relative strength 
of the contracting parties. . . . Nations which receive all that they 
genuinely need will take care to see that the peace shall be permanent. 


These statements indicate at least that the Russo-Polish boundaries 
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were constituted by mutual consent and that neither party con- 
sidered that its national interests were unsatisfied or endangered. 
But, we repeat, the central issue to-day is no frontier difficulty. As 
far as frontiers are concerned, there might be grounds for re-examining 
these agreements concluded amicably twenty years ago; but, 
naturally, they should be re-examined not in the middle of war 
but once victory has been secured. The point is that frontiers may 
not be altered unilaterally, one of the two Powers taking advantage 
—and very mean advantage—of the predicament of the other, even 
though both Powers are allies of allies. Any such solution, imposed 
by force or taken for granted, is as much an act of aggression as 
was the intitial German attack upon Poland in September, 


1939- 


Sinister Events 


UT it is clear that the Russians are not primarily concerned 

with frontier revision. They have broken off relations with 
the Polish Government though they accepted its legitimacy until 
April, 1943, and though the other “ United” Nations are united 
in still accepting it. In its place, they have set up a Polish Committee 
of Liberation consisting of a handful of Poles who are willing to serve 
Soviet, and not Polish, interests just as Quisling and his fellows were 
ready to serve German, not Norwegian, interests in Norway. The 
Polish Government, anxious to establish normal contact with Russia, 
has shown remarkable patience ; M. Mikolajczyk, the Polish Premier, 
has visited Moscow ; letters have passed between the Polish Govern- 
ment and this committee. But this body has little Polish backing 
except for the small section of Polish Communists ; it is repudiated 
by all Poland’s political parties, including the Socialists, and all these 
parties are represented in the Polish Government—a Government, 
which is as broadly based—to quote from a speech of Mr. Bevin— 
as is that of Great Britain. None the less, this Moscow committee 
shows itself intransigent and its minimum demands are out of all 
proportion to its real importance. At the present moment, it poses 
as the only legal Polish Government ; ignores the Polish armies 
fighting in France and Italy ; ignores too the existence of the Polish 
Underground Movement which takes its orders from the Government 
in London ;_ has conscripted Poles from Eastern Poland for the Russian 
army and other Poles for its own forces ; and has been responsible 
for the arrest and deportation of Poles who denied its authority. 
Finally, its behaviour throughout the terrible struggle in Warsaw was 
so despicable as to tear away the last rag of pretence that it is Polish. 
It condemned the rising in Warsaw as a political manoeuvre though 
it took place in response to a radio appeal from Moscow. It justified 
the Russian abandonment of the people of Warsaw to the German 
fury. It has shown itself to be a body that will carry out the behests 
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of the Soviet Government irrespective of the wishes and welfare of 
the Polish people. 


Warsaw, 1944 


VER the brilliance of our victories in the West has been thrown 

a dark shadow, the shadow of the capital of Poland, the shadow 
of Warsaw. Here was a city which rose against the oppressor, 
that waged heroic warfare and received very little assistance from its 
allies. Russian armies were only twenty miles to the East of the 
city: yet, till September 12th, no Russian aircraft appeared to chal- 
lenge the German planes that bombed Warsaw or to drop the sorely 
needed food and ammunition. True, British, Polish and South 
African pilots have brought considerable supplies, and the people 
of Warsaw have been grateful. The Russians however, refused 
permission for British and American planes to land on Russian 
airfields so as to deliver their loads with greater accuracy to the 
civilian population of Warsaw. Since the rising began, the Russians 
have made no advances in this sector of the front, have made no land 
effort to succour or relieve the Poles. Meanwhile, the citizens of 
Warsaw fought heroically and died. It is a pathetic story, on which 
it is difficult not to place a sinister interpretation—an interpretation 
which gives little promise of genuine international co-operation. If 
distrust, suspicion and hatred can cause one Allied Power to connive 
at the destruction of the capital of another Allied country and the 
death of thousands of its citizens, what prospects are there of genuine 
co-operation ? The Russians claim that they desire a free and strong 
Poland but that it must, be‘a friendly Poland. What Poland can 
ever be friendly to Russia when it reflects on the frightful story of 
Warsaw in 1944? True, the Russians have discovered some Poles 
who will act as their agents. How Polish they are or not-so-Polish 
we do not know. Faced with German aggression in 1939, the Polish 
nation showed a united front of patriotism and resistance that was an 
inspiration to the world. They are not likely to capitulate now to 
new terrorism, this time from the East. If the Russians desire a 
friendly Poland, they could secure this to-morrow by dismissing the 
bogus committee they have created, re-establishing relations with the 
legitimate Polish Government, and by making up for past delays in 
rendering all possible help to the citizens of Poland in their struggle 
against the German Army. However, since September 12th, there 
has been some change in the scene. The Russians have abandoned 
their rigid attitude of non-assistance to the Warsaw Poles ; their 
aircraft have appeared in Warsaw’s skies, and supplies have been 
dropped to the Polish Underground Army. It is important to realise 
that Russian policy is very elastic and experimental ; it moves in 
one direction, hoping to get what it may; but it is ready to alter 
that direction, to bargain, and even to change radically. Russia 
has been on both sides during the war, if only half-heartedly on the 
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German side from 1939 to July, 1941. She now hopes to secure from 
association with Britain and the U.S.A. what then she hoped to have 
from partnership with Germany. The prospects of peace depend 
on Russia’s recognition that far more is to be gained, in the long 
run, from close and genuine association with the United States and 
Britain than from any more nationalistic policy, pursued without 
regard to the principles of those Allies, as laid down in the Atlantic 


Charter and similar pronouncements. 


Poland is the Test 

N many British minds Poland must remain the test case of this war. 

Since it began, the war has moved far and wide—into Asia and 
Africa, up and down the Pacific, and across Europe from end to end. 
Yet, it started on the Polish border, with the German invasion, Poland’s 
resistance and the guarantees of France and Britain. Was force to 
prevail or must there be law—that was the original question. Poland 
was our first ally in the war, and she has proved heroically loyal. 
We have accordingly particular obligations towards her. Her 
people have suffered more cruelly than any other ; this intensifies 
those obligations. What happens to Poland now and in the post- 
war settlement will be a permanent commentary upon the justice 
and success of our war achievement. There is another reason also 
why Poland remains a test by which to judge the outcome of the war. 
The greatest international crime of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was the repeated partition of Poland. It was a crime 
against Poland because it placed beneath three alien regimes a 
civilized, sensitive and religious people. It was a crime against 
Europe because it took away one of the bastions of Europe—an 
outpost of Europe and the. culture of Europe facing the East. What 
the Polish committee in Moscow would like to do is to reverse Poland’s 
historic rédle and convert the country into a bastion of Russian 
influence facing the West. Now, this war has been primarily a 
war for Europe. The continental peoples have emphatically rejected 
Germany’s pretensions to submit them to German control in a so- 
called New Order. They will just as decidedly oppose the efforts 
of any other Great Power to dominate them at the expense of their 
independence and traditions. After twenty between-war years of 
isolation from Europe, the Russian leaders may be quick to suspect 
anti-Russian sentiments among the States that neighbour’ them to 
the West ; they should of course remember that those States have 
had reasons to be highly suspicious of Russia. In any case, the 
wisest policy for the Russians would be to encourage, not to oppose, 
co-operation and even federation among these neighbour countries. 
Thus they would have a strong barrier between themselves and any 
renascent Germany; and they would help to establish that atmo- 
sphere of security without which the future of the Continent seems 
very problematic indeed. 
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Military Triumphs 

HE Allied re-conquest of France and the Low Countries was 

a military achievement of the highest order. Rarely in history 
can the armies of a Great Power have been so swiftly out-generalled 
and out-classed, in fact so decisively reduced to impotence. After 
the American break-through into Brittany and along the Loire, 
the German High Command appears gradually to have lost its grip 
of the situation. The sudden landings on the Riviera coast of the 
U.S. Seventh Army and the British and Canadian drive Northwards 
from the Seine completed their bewilderment and the disintegration 
of their forces. The Allies had the inestimable advantage of mastery 
of the skies and full command of the sea, both in the Channel and the 
Mediterranean. They were helped too by the dull and inelastic 
character of the German defence system. The strength of the 
famous Atlantic Wall had been sung so loudly and for so long by 
German propaganda that the average German may be forgiven for 
regarding it as impregnable. But it proved in the end a disastrous 
conception as had that of the Maginot Line four years previously. 
What is surprising is that the Germans who had themselves exposed 
the weakness of a static defence system against modern weapons of 
attack should have tied themselves along the Atlantic coast to such 
a system. Possibly they had no alternative. The result was, however, 
that the Allied forces had to fight hard at the beginning against 
coastal troops and then against the enemy’s main strategic reserves ; 
but, once they succeeded in breaking through, the interior of France 
lay before them, to be exploited by a swift offensive. It was the 
remarkable speed of the Allies’ advance, in the first place that of the 
American Third Army, which made it impossible for the enemy 
command to take‘ effective counter-measures. Military science 
is reasonably simple. One of its first principles is that speed wins 
campaigns. A second is that a rapid supply service is one of the 
most important of strategic factors. The second front was certainly 
a master triumph of planning and supply organization. Till the 
fall of Le Havre, the Allied armies were receiving most of their 
requirements through the one port of Cherbourg. Distinctions 
_would be invidious but a special tribute needs to be paid to the three 
American armies which, with the useful help provided by maquisards 
and the French Forces of the Interior, re-gained the major part of — 
France. It was fitting, naturally, that French divisions should 
have played a not inconspicuous part in the liberation of their country. 
The progress of the British and Canadian armies took them through 
towns and districts that have become famous in British history and 
that were very familiar, a quarter of a century ago, to the fathers 
of the young soldiers now serving with the B.L.A. Amiens and the 
Somme, with Albert, Fricourt and the many deadly woods—Delville, 
Trones and Bernafay—and Bapaume and Peronne beyond ; Arras, 
Armentiéres and Bethune; and, further to the North, Messines, 
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Menin, Ypres. There was something symbolic in this advance 
through the towns and the countryside that had witnessed so much 
British and Canadian valour twenty-five and more years ago. It 
was as though our armies of to-day were marching to fulfil what 
their predecessors had not been able to achieve, and as though there 
marched with them the ghostly army of those who had fought and 
fallen before the German menace from 1914-18. Out of the fields 
of Northern France and Flanders there springs once again the hope of 
a wiser and a saner world. May this hope be more fortunate in 
those who are to cherish and develop it when this war is done ! 


The Future of Italy 

HIS is the title of a recent article in Commonweal by Don Luigi 

Sturzo. He is replying to the charge made in the United 
States that Italy is heading towards Communism. He begins by 
admitting that Italian Communism has emerged from the struggle 
against Fascism “‘ as a party of the masses like the Socialist and the 
Christian Democratic parties. This reality must be clearly seen 
in its just proportions, without exaggerating its strength or minimizing 
its importance.” It is now, he grants, an indigenous party in Italy, 
in spite of its close ties with Moscow. But he continues : 


The Italian is an individualist (even if he belongs to a well-organized 
party) ; the Italian is complex; the Italian is a critic; the Italian 
varies from one city to another, from one region to another. Those 
who believed the Italian to be ninety per cent. Fascist were deluded ; 
those who fear him to be fifty-one per cent. Communist would be 
deluded, too. Let us beware of cheap statistics. 

Don Sturzo’s opinion is that the Communist gains have been 
made at the expense of the Socialists but that they are, on the whole, 
temporary in character. They are due, in great part, to the very 
moderate programme which the Communists have publicized—a 
programme “which in large part could be underwritten by the 
Socialists and even by the Christian democrats. In that programme 
it is stated that the Communists respect small private property, the 
right to inherit it and conserve it for the family, liberty of conscience 
and so forth.” Is this the method of the Trojan horse ? Don Sturzo 
answers that the other parties would together oppose anything more 
radical, and oppose it vigorously. And what of Moscow? That, 
he replies, is a European, not a purely Italian, problem. As regards 
his own country, he repeats : 

One of my old opinions is that, if Europe should have to become 
very Communist and totalitarian (because of the positive will of those 
in Moscow and the lack of will of those in Washington and London), 
Italy will not be the first country but, indeed, the last to do this, 
since there would be in that country so many elements to react against 
a second totalitarian revolution, even though towards the left. 


Don Sturzo then emphasizes the part played by Christian democrats 
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in the fight against Fascism. The Christian Democratic party was 
one of the five parties which emerged from the underground of 
opposition, in all centres of Italy from Turin to Palermo. The five 
parties have waged guerrilla warfare in common against the Germans. 
Two ministers and two under-secretaries from the party were included 
in the Badoglio cabinet of April, 1944, while the Bonomi Government 
has at present three Christian democratic ministers and three under- 
secretaries. Don Sturzo’s article is interesting and reasonably 
hopeful for the future. It ends with an attack on what the author 
supposes to be British policy in Italy. It charges the British adminis- 
tration with supporting the House of Savoy against the Italian 
popular will and with the intention of separating Libya from Italy 
and even of encouraging a separatist movement in Sicily. And 
“unfortunately, the rumour is diffused in Italy that Washington, 
in view of the prevailing English interest in the Mediterranean, is 
allowing London to direct Italian policy.”” The result, he thinks, 
might be that more Italians would begin to look towards Moscow. 
The conclusion does not follow very closely and it is a weak ending 
to an otherwise valuable analysis. 


Attacks on the Pope 

TTACKS on the Holy Father and the Italian clergy have 

become regular features of the Fascist Press in Northern Italy. 
The altered circumstances and the bitterness of rejection by the 
majority of the Italian people have brought out the more radical 
qualities of Italian Fascism. Here are a few indications. Late in 
August the Corriere della Sera had an article which accused the Holy 
See of having always opposed the creation of a united Italy, and 
Pope Pius XII of désiring to extend his temporal authority over 
the whole of Rome. It has become the fashion of Fascist polemists 
to draw comparisons between the Holy Father and his predecessor 
in favour of the latter. If there could be reconciliation between 
United Italy and the Vatican, continued the Corriere, this was only 
because “ Providence raised up two great men: Mussolini and 
Pius XI.” Pius XII is treated as openly pro-Ally and, the article 
went on, “in certain circumstances we shall run the risk of seeing 
the Pontifical Army joining ‘its efforts to those of the armies which are 
invading and trampling over Italy.” Finally, it urged the thesis, 
put forward on several occasions by Farinacci, that Italy needs a 
national Church, independent of the Papacy. Indeed, Fascist 
writers are advocating the continuance of the Fascist party as a 
* religious sect ” when it would be invulnerable to political persecu- 
tion. But even the Fascist Press has to allow that Pius XII is en- 
hancing the prestige of the Holy See. The Turin Stampa writes, 
quoted in the Basler Nachrichten for August 24th, that “ Pius XII has 
in the last months certainly enjoyed hours of personal triumph as 
a result of his patient and clever diplomacy.” Somewhat bitterly, 
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the writer continues to speak of the difficulty of reconciling the great- 
ness of Italy with the greatness of the Church in Rome. “ The rise 
of one means the fall df the other. To-day foreign personalities pass 
through the bronze doors of St. Peter’s without feeling the slightest 
need to show: the same respect towards the representatives of official 
Italy.” The Swiss paper, Der Bund, of August 28th, has the following 
paragraphs which give evidence of the campaign against the Pope 
and the counter-measures of the Catholic authorities : 

Fascists, with the support of the Germans, have launched a clever 
large-scale campaign against the Pope and the Catholic Church, 
with leaflets, books, manifestoes, speeches and newspaper articles. 
The campaign aims at proving that the Pope, who is also the Primate 
of Italy, cannot be at the head of both world Catholics and Italian 
Catholics. Ifthe Pope is actually above all national conflicts, neverthe- 
less, as the Primate of Italy, he must concern himself with the fate of 


the country. 

Regarded from a theological standpoint, this is a heresy, as Cardinal 
Schuster proclaimed in an address from the pulpit of Milan Cathedral. 
The Cardinal recalled in strong terms that Pius XII has sent whole 
columns of food and medicine to Southern Italy, Rome and Latium. 
“Pius XII’s personal relations abroad—especially with President 
Roosevelt—are used to Italy’s advantage.” After examining these 
** anti-Italian heresies”? from historical and theological standpoints, 
the Cardinal answered the questions raised by some Italians: ‘‘ What 
is the Pope doing? One will be able to say, only after the war, 
what the Pope is doing. But I can already make known some present 
episodes. Yesterday, for instance, I conveyed to a large Italian city 
the happy news that both belligerent parties—through the inter- 
mediary of the Holy See—had concluded an agreement to regard 
this place as an open town.” It is believed that he meant Venice. 


It is, of course, very true, as the Stampa sorrowfully records, that the 
prestige of the Italian Government is low, while that of the Papacy 
stands high. It has been consoling to note how the Allied leaders 
—British, American, French and Polish—have visited the Holy 
Father in recent weeks. The two visits of Mr. Churchill have been 
especially gratifying to Catholics in Britain. 


The Fifth Anniversary: The Papal Address 

HE broadcast address of His Holiness, on the fifth anniversary 

of the outbreak of war, was noble and inspiring. Stressing 
the particular urgency of these present months, “ both grave and 
decisive for mankind,” he declared that “an old world lies in frag- 
ments. To see rising as quickly as possible from those ruins a new 
world, healthier, juridically better organized, more in harmony 
with the exigencies of human nature—such is the longing of its 
tortured people.” But who, he asked, are to be its architects? Will 
they avoid past errors and avoid also the error of the opposed extreme? 
On the answer to this question depends the future of Christian 
civilization in Europe and the world. This Christian civilization 
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is neglected by many, repudiated by some. Yet, in many who 
do not actively profess the faith from which it proceeds, there is an 
echo of the Christian heritage, like a call of the blood, which often 
preserves them, in their judgments and conduct, from being entirely 
guided by the false ideas to which they consciously adhere. Here 
the Holy Father asked once more for co-operation between Catholics 
and those other “ men of good will.” 


Accordingly, to all Our sons and daughters throughout the vast 
world, and to those who, while not belonging to the Church, feel 
themselves united with Us also in this hour of perhaps irrevocable 
decision, We address an urgent appeal to weigh the extraordinary 
gravity of the moment. 

This invitation, which, We trust, will find a sympathetic welcome 
from millions of souls throughout the world, aspires chiefly to achieve 
a loyal and effective co-operation in all those fields in which the very 
idea of Christianity demands the creation of a more exact juridical 
order. 


In this address, Pope Pius XII spoke first of the rehabilitation of the 
proletariat. He reiterated the Leonine teaching on the right of 
private property and its obligations. He urged the balanced 
character of Catholic doctrine which rejected the excesses of sheer 
individualism and of total collectivity. Property should be more 
widely distributed, small and medium holdings encouraged, mono- 
polies removed. The State has its part to play, but with restraint, 
though, in the public interest, the State “‘ may intervene by regulating 
the use of property, or even, if it cannot equitably meet the situation 
in any other way, by decreeing the expropriation of property, 
giving a suitable indemnity.” The Holy Father spoke of the internal 
situation in Italy, agam appealing for co-operation between “ upright, 
honest and experienced people” and of the cruel lot of prisoners 
of war and of refugees and exiles. Finally, he urged, as he had 
advocated in the Christmas allocution in 1939, the creation of inter- 
national organizations to preserve peace, “‘ according to the principles 
of justice and equity, against all possible threats in the future.” 
The closing paragraph of the address ran as follows : 


The sword can, and indeed at times must, open the way to peace. 
The shadow of the sword may also weigh upon the transition from 
the cessation of hostilities to the formal conclusion of peace. The 
threat of the sword may loom inevitably, within juridically necessary 
and morally justifiable limits, even after the conclusion of peace, to 
safeguard the observance of rightful obligations and prevent tempta- 
tions to conflict. But the soul of a peace worthy of the name, and 
the purifying spirit of a solution, is a justice which impartially measures 
out what is due to everyone and takes from all their just due; a 
justice which does not give everything to anyone, but which gives love 
to all and wrongs no one; a justice which is worthy of the truth 
and which is the mother of a healthy freedom and of real great- 
ness. 
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The German Temper 

HE appeals to the German people from press and radio are 

interesting and curious. There is the natural call for heroic 
defence, for a united popular will against the invader. But, while 
acknowledging the gravity of the military situation, these instruments 
of the Nazi Party are assuring their people that, if only they hold on 
with patience and fortitude, a German victory is still possible, if 
not now quite so certain. The impressive defeats in France and 
Belgium are interpreted as an “ elastic defence ”—of the kind which 
has now brought the Russians within sight of the frontier of East 
Prussia. But—they continue—this elastic defence had to be adopted 
to allow time for Germany to gather her new reserves of man-power 
and put into service her new and frightful “secret”? weapons. 
Occasionally, there is a lyrical note in the Nazi press. These new 
weapons will be so devastating, one paper wrote recently, that they 
will neutralize completely the Allied command of sea and air. It 
will be as though the Allies “‘ had a fleet with no water on which to 
sail it, and a vast Air Force rendered useless by the congealing of 
the air.” Whether a large proportion of the German populace 
believes these flights of fancy, is not known. Many Germans are 
so disillusioned and depressed that they believe absolutely nothing ; 
others, more deeply impregnated with Nazi fanaticism, believe 
anything and apparently everything. Another article declared 
that the new weapons “ will break the sea power of our enemy ” 
and continued : 

We know that in the present war the final decision on the sea will be 
in our favour. Although at the moment, German fishing cutters 
must face Allied cruisers, final victory will create the prerequisites for 
a strong German and European Navy which will guarantee for ever 
the naval power of our ancient continent. 

The promise of these new weapons, coupled with the new total 
mobilisation of Germany’s man and machine power, is the first 
theme of encouragement. A second is drawn—quite unrealistically . 
—out of the nebulous background of German thought. The argument 
is that Germany on several occasions came very near to victory but 
victory eluded her. The Allies may now appear equally near to 
triumph but such triumph will never come. It is an odd piece 
of reasoning, based on belief in some blind ebb and flow of Fate 
rather than on facts. A further German article, entering into detail, 
pointed out that only some thousands of litres of petrol stood between 
Rommel and Cairo; they did not reach him in time. Of the 
23 districts of Stalingrad only two were still held by the Russians ; the 
Germans could not take these last two regions, and so they were 
compelled to retreat. Similarly, the Allies will fail though their 
prospects may appear promising. It is Fate—that I imagine is the 
answer they would give. A third argument is that Germany will win 
because win she must. It is the Germans’ destiny to rule over Central 
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Europe ; and Fate will see that this destiny is fulfilled. In much 
of German literature and thought this idea of Fate is marked ; and 
coupled with it is the tragic conception of the hero, going down 
to disaster before the onslaught of Fate, and dragging a ruined 
world to destruction with him. The Gétterdimmerung motif is no 
stranger to the German mind. And we must reckon with the grim 
possibility that the Nazi leaders, from emotional as well as cruelly 
selfish reasons, will attempt to drag Germany down to ruin with 
themselves, in a twentieth-century “ twilight of the gods.” There 
are, however, other trends of thought in the German Press. The 
Kélnische Zeitung, for September 7th, in a review of the war during the 
past twelve months, admitted that the period of German reverses 
was not yet at an end and went on to argue that the German soldier 
is not so good in defence as in attack. With a surprising blindness 
to the consequences that must be drawn from this argument, the paper 
continued : 

Offensive warfare is too innate in the German to make him particularly 
suitable for defence.- On the contrary, it is almost a spiritual danger 
that accustomed to successes in storming ahead, the German under- 
rates defence as something contrary to his nature and considers it 
an inferior form of fighting: 


An illuminating admission, for Christian moral philosophy admits 
the justice only of a fundamentally defensive war. 

It is clear that inside Germany the Gestapo and S.S., under Himmler, 
have an absolute and unchallenged control. There is no alternative ; 
the German High Command must walk warily after the failure of 
the military plot against .Hitler of last July. No “ Left-wing ” 
opposition is articulate ; indeed, it is doubtful whether such opposi- 
tion even exists in an organised form. The problem of the millions 
of conscripted foreign workers in Germany looms particularly large. 
The Swedish paper, Dagens Nyheter, for September 7th, contained an 
article on what it termed “‘ The Trojan Horse in Germany.” It 
quoted as an example one small town near Berlin. Before the war, 
this town had a population of 32,000. Since then, 5,000 have 
become soldiers ; 3,000 men and women were commandeered to 
work elsewhere in Germany and the occupied countries ; because 
of air raids, a further 8,000 persons have been evacuated. Thus the 
population was reduced to 16,000. As the result of the removal 
of war factories from Western Germany and France, 18,000 foreign 
workers have come to the town. Soon, the local authorities found 
themselves powerless to deal with them. Attempts to isolate or 
keep them in camps failed. Terrorist methods were tried but execu- 
tions and punishments did not help. The foreigners dominated the 
town, did what they wanted and answered the terror by working 
more slowly. There were fewer and fewer people to guard the 
foreigners ; friendly relations developed between them and _ the 
townsfolk ; marriages took place. The Gestapo had to choose 
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between terror plus declining production or letting the foreigners have 
their way. The latter alternative was accepted. The treatment of 
the foreigners had even to be improved, here and elsewhere in Germany. 


A Stonyhurst Anniversary 

NTONYHURST College in Lancashire has an unbroken tradi- 
Sion, both in masters and boys, from 1592, the traditional date of 
its foundation at St. Omers, until to-day. It was at St. Omers from 
1592 until 1762, when all the Jesuit houses in France were confiscated 
by the French Parlements and their occupants expelled. Some days 
before the edict was enforced, the St. Omers’ boys were removed 
to Bruges. The college remained in Bruges till 1773; there it 
was divided into the ‘Great College” and the “ Little College.” 
From 1773 to 1794, owing to the patronage of Mgr. Welbruck, the 
Prince-Bishop, the house of Jesuit philosophy and theology continued 
at Liége, after the suppression of the Society; and many of the 
boys who had been in the Bruges school followed their masters to 
Liége. In 1794, during the French Revolution, a house was offered 
to the English Jesuits by Mr. Thomas Weld of Lulworth Castle : 
his son, Thomas Weld, who was then a married man and later, 
after his wife’s death, a Cardinal, was deputed by his father to hand 
over the house—Stonyhurst in Lancashire—to the Jesuit Fathers 
who were expected to travel back from the Low Countries. On 
August 27th, 1794, Thomas Weld, Father Marmaduke Stone, the 
President, and Father Charles Wright, the Procurator, arrived at 
Stonyhurst. Two days afterwards, came the boys, On the first 
day, these were twelve in number ; hence the nickname of “ Twelve 
Apostles.” They had left Li¢ge on July 14th and travelled down the 
Meuse in boats. After various adventures, they reached Rotterdam 
on July gist, whence they put to sea on August roth on board the 
‘John of Yarmouth,” bound for Hull. There a barge was hired 
to convey them up the Ouse to Selby, a voyage which the continual 
windings of the river lengthened to fifty-five miles. Their next stage 
was Leeds. Thence by canal boat to Skipton. From Skipton a 
walk of eighteen miles brought them to Clitheroe where, the record 
informs us, they were so exhausted they had to sit down on doorsteps 
to rest. In what style they finished the remaining five miles of their 
journey is not certain. It is clear that they did finish it; that the 
coveted honour of being the first boy in the new establishment belonged 
to George Lambert Clifford whose portrait hangs in the Stonyhurst 
refectory ; and that the exhausted wanderers had sufficient voice 
and energy to sing a solemn Te Deum in gratitude for their happy 
arrival. The date was August 29th, 1794, just 150 years ago. It 
marked the foundation on English soil of the English Jesuit school 
which, for two full centuries, had provided a Catholic education 
overseas and had been the Alma Mater of many distinguished English 
Catholics, priests and laymen, through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
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THE MOSCOW PACT TO THE RUSSO-GERMAN WAR 


HE conclusion of the Moscow Pact between Germany and 
Russia on August 23rd, 1939, meant that war was inevitable 
in Europe. The German policy of advance by “ nibbling ” 
was exhausted. Up to a point, it had proved remarkably successful. 
The Germans had nibbled their way into a remilitarized Rhineland, 
despite Versailles, then into Austria, next into the Sudeten German 
districts of Czechoslovakia, and finally into its Czech and Slovak 
provinces. As far as Britain and France were concerned, this nibbling 
process had reached its limit. They were most anxious to avoid 
war and they were none too well prepared for war. The Munich 
agreement had shown their readiness to sacrifice the territory of others 
and their own prestige—all in the hope of peace. Further than 
Munich neither France nor Britain could dare-to go. The alliance 
between the Western Powers and Poland and the guarantees given 
to Roumania and Greece made this clear. What then was the 
German Fiihrer to do? Abandon his aggressive designs and divert 
Nazi energies into peaceful channels? He had frequently declared 
that he had no further territorial claims to make in Europe. Or 
should he turn back to his favourite pages of Mein Kampf which con- 
templated a war with Russia to secure the Ukraine and the Caucasus 
as part of the German living-space? This would have meant some 
kind of bargain with the Western Powers, and they were now supremely 
suspicious of Herr Hitler. However uncertain their relations with 
Soviet Russia, they would scarcely have welcomed German aggrandize- 
ment at Russia’s ¢xpense. Besides, here too, Poland stood in the way. 
In fact, whatever the direction of the Fiihrer’s glance, he saw Poland. 
Should he decide to move Westwards, Poland was behind him. 
Eastwards again, Poland provided the first big obstacle. And any 
attack upon Poland involved the guarantee of France and Britain. 
Was there no way out? Hitler was checked in the West, anyway ; 
there was no chance of a bargain with the Western Powers. If he 
attacked Russia without the reinsurance of such a bargain, there was 
the likelihood—indeed, in the long run, the certainty—of that much- 
dreaded war on two fronts. But was it not conceivable that, in spite 
of his supposedly basic opposition to Soviet Russia and Bolshevism, 
he might do in Moscow the deal that it was impossible to do elsewhere ? 
Such a deal would safeguard Germany’s Eastern frontiers and allow 
him complete liberty of action in Western Europe. If he could per- 
suade the Russians to underwgite his policy of aggression and to share 
some of its spoils with him, then he could liquidate all danger from the 
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Poles. For reasons of her own, Russia was perfectly willing. The 
Moscow Pact was concluded. The stage was set for the second 
European War. It was essentially a war of German aggression. 
But it was made possible, at that particular time and in the particular 
direction which it took, only through Russian connivance. What 
Hitler’s intentions towards his Moscow partner may have been in 
1939 is not clear. They matter very little, in any case, since later 
developments were certain to outrun them. The Moscow Pact 
brought about the European War of 1939. And, perhaps inevitably, 
the Moscow Pact brought about the Russo-German War of 1941. 

Since 1939 the relations between Russia, Britain, the U.S.A. and 
other Allied countries have been radically altered. Russian achieve- 
ments in the field have been extraordinary ; and the cause of the 
United Nations owes an immense and unforgettable debt to the valour 
and consistency of Russian arms. It is not therefore with any intention 
of belittling Russia’s achievement during the past three years or 
minimising the Russian sacrifices in the common cause that I turn 
to reflect on the Moscow Pact and its many consequences. Not 
a few lessons may be learnt from it—concerning German methods 
and mistakes, of the dangers of power-politics divorced from moral 
principles, and of the need for stability and restraint in international 
relations. Some of these lessons are to-day more to the point than 
ever as we draw near to the close of the war in Europe. 

On the German side, the Moscow Pact was frankly opportunist. 
Hitler had resolved to destroy Poland and to face the inevitable war 
in the West which must result. The Pact gave him a temporary 
security in the East. He may even have been sincere in his contention 
that two great and totalitarian countries could and should act together. 
He is a man of successive sincerities. The trouble is that these 
sincerities follow and cancel one another with alarming rapidity. 
On the Russian side, it was not so purely opportunist. It occurred 
at a period when Russian foreign policy was changing. The Munich 
agreement had seriously alarmed the Russians. They were afraid 
of Germany and knew the state of preparedness of the German 
Wehrmacht far better than did the French or British. They were 
fully conscious of Hitler’s dreams of the Caucasus and the Ukraine. 
Their leaders, naturally suspicious and sensitive because of the isolation 
in which they lived with regard to the rest of Europe, feared that the 
idea of collective security had been abandoned in the West. They 
even thought that the Munich agreement had given Germany a kind 
of carte blanche to pursue her designs in the East. In the summer 
of 1939, Litvinov, the advocate of collective security and membership 
of the League of Nations, was dropped in favour of Molotov, a man 
more Russian in outlook. The Russians were desperately anxious 
not to be involved in war. They werg not anti-war, provided only 
that it was waged by other peoples. Indeed, they regarded the 
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prospect of war between Germany and the Western Powers with a 
certain grim satisfaction. It was likely to turn to their advantage, 
whether they thought as Communists or as Russians. The first 
benefit which the Pact suggested to Stalin’s mind was that it pushed 
the aggressive designs of Germany towards the West and away from 
the borders of Russia. 

The Pact not only gave political security to Germany. It provided 
her with important supplies, principally wheat, oil and coal—supplies 
that the Russians took care to deliver with scrupulous exactitude. 
German observers were much impressed by the speedy and businesslike 
manner in which these supplies were handed over. 

Security and supplies—that is what Germany had from the Pact. 
The Germans defeated Poland and France, and threw the British 
out of the Continent, with little or no need to bother about their 
frontiers to the East. The supplies they received from Russia helped 
them considerably in doing so. 

The bargain was naturally not one-sided. Russia had to be given 
her price. She was to gain as the result of Germany’s aggression. 
As a sleeping partner, she would draw a good portion of the profits. 
Russia received the Eastern half of Poland, the three Baltic States and 
Bessarabia (this province at the expense of Roumania) ; she was also 
to have freedom of action with regard to Finland. The notion that 
Russian troops stepped into Poland and the Baltic countries merely 
to defend Russia against possible German attack without any previous 
arrangement with Germany is the wildest nonsense. It was agreed 
between the two partners that Russia should regain all the territories 
that had belonged to the Russian Empire in the past. Soviet Russia 
which had continually denounced the “ imperialism ” of other Powers 
was rapidly becoming imperialistic. And in the Moscow Pact Hitler 
did far more than he then understood to re-awaken Russian Imperial 
dreams. It is essential to bear this in mind when you reflect upon 
the modern Russian attitude towards Poland, Roumania and the Baltic 
States. Hitler was following the precedent of Frederick the Great. 
He was readmitting Russia into the heart of Europe by associating 
Germany and Russia with a new Partition of Poland ; by agreeing 
that Russia should seize Bessarabia, he was turning Russian eyes 
once again to the mouth of the Danube and the Straits. And 
after all, for the Russians, it must have been very tempting to conclude 
the Pact. Hitler was to rob the orchard ; all they had to do was 
sit patiently under the trees and wait for some of the fruit to drop. 

While Germany campaigned in Poland and in the West, this new 
national and imperialistic spirit was being fostered within Russia. 
Great attention was paid to the Red Army. Discipline was tightened, 
the military salute restored, and the old badges of rank reappeared, 
including the gold and precious stones of the Marshals’ insignia. 
Industrial production was geared to the army’s needs. None the 
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less, the Russians, despite their underlying mistrust of Germany, 
were genuinely delighted with the Pact. It associated them with the 
predominant military Power on the Continent ; their susceptibilities 
were flattered when they were told that the Germans and themselves 
would in future decide and control the destinies of Eastern Europe. 
They could enjoy peace while others marched out to war. They had 
recovered or would shortly recover the territories once subject to the 
Romanov crown. Finally, they had a breathing-space, in which to 
prepare themselves for what eventually might come their way too. 
Stalin knew perfectly well that the tide of German aggressiveness 
which he had done so much to turn towards the West might come roll- 
ing Eastwards. He had his copy of Mein Kampf; and his was an 
unexpurgated edition. Should the worst come to the worst, Russia 
would have taken up better defensive positions. 

Germany had made the Pact, with her eyes on the immediate present. 
The future could look after itself. Let her deal first of all with Poland, 
then with France and=Britain, while Russia preserved a benevolent 
neutrality and incidentally gave valuable economic assistance to 
Germany. Later there would be time enough to re-examine Eastern 
relations. The Germans were not too happy. to have the Russians 
in the Baltic States which had many close German associations ; 
and their sympathies during the winter war of 1939-1940 were clearly 
with the Finns whom they had helped to gain their independence of 
Russia in 1918. However, it was part of the price they had paid for 
reinsurance. After Russia’s occupation of Bessarabia and _ the 
Northern part of the Bukovina in 1940, Hitler declared, on July 17th, 
that the balance of the Pact had proved a happy one. It had estab- 
lished definite spheres of influence between Germany and Russia. 
His address ended with -the assertion that, up to the moment of his 
speech, neither Germany nor Russia had taken a single step outside 
of its respective zone of influence. On August 1st, 1940, Molotov 
made an equally polite reply and declared that the Pact had done away 
with every possibility of friction in the measures which Russia had taken 
to safeguard her Western frontiers—a euphemism for the Russian 
absorption of Karelia, the Baltic States, half of Poland, and the two 
provinces recently taken from Roumania. 

Recently I have read a most illuminating book, written in French 
and published in Switzerland, by M. Gregory Gafenco.1_ M. Gafenco 
was Foreign Minister of Roumania from December 23rd, 1938, 
till his resignation at the end of May, 1940. In the light of the latest 
developments in Roumania it should be stated that the reason of his 
resignation was his disagreement with the policy of association with 
Germany, authorized by King Carol. In August, 1940, he was asked 
to go to Moscow, where he acted as minister for Roumania until 


1 Préliminaires de la Guerre 4 l'Est. Editions de la Librairie de l’Université de Fribourg. 
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July 24th, 1941, two days after the invasion of Russia by Germany 
and by Germany’s allies, including Roumania. 

M. Gafenco emphasizes the genuine character of the Moscow Pact 
and the Russian willingness to provide economic aid to Germany 
and to profit from the results of German aggressiveness. He outlines 
the very serious consequences which the Pact had for the smaller 
countries situated between Germany and Russia, particularly the 
Balkan Statés. Their position was made precarious in the extreme. 
After the collapse of France, it became almost impossible. They 
were at the mercy of the two great Powers to either side of them ; 
their only hope lay in Russo-German rivalry, and the time for that 
had not yet come. Particularly on the Russian side had the Pact 
become the controlling element in foreign policy. The Russian 
Government might still pursue its national aims but it would not do 
so in such a manner as to jeopardize the Pact. It hoped more from 
collaboration with Germany than from any other source. And, from 
the summer of 1940, when Germany dominated the Continent even 
more evidently than in 1939, the Russians realised that this collabora- 
tion was the safest method for postponing—perhaps for removing 
altogether—the evil hour of a German attack upon themselves. 

However, rifts in the Moscow harmony began to appear. M. 
Gafenco analyses them carefully. The first was concerned with his 
own country, Roumania. On June 26th, 1940, the Russian Govern- 
ment delivered an ultimatum to the Roumanian minister in Moscow. 
Roumania was to accept it within twenty-four hours and to evacuate 
the province of Bessarabia and the Northern portion of the Bukovina 
within three days. A large Russian army was waiting along the river 
Dniester, ready to attack or to occupy those provinces. The 
Hungarians were threatening the Western borders of Roumania ; 
and the attitude of the Bulgars was ambiguous. Roumania appealed 
to the Germans. As the cession of Bessarabia, though perhaps not of 
Northern Bukovina, was part of the bargain struck in Moscow, the 
Germans. told the Roumanians that they must submit to Russia’s 
demands. Roumania did so; there was no alternative. Russia 
occupied the two provinces. A few days later, the Germans announced 
the results of their Vienna arbitration on the subject of Transylvania, 
the possession of which was hotly disputed between Roumanians 
aml Hungarians. The Vienna award was strongly in favour of 
Hungary which thereupon took over a large portion of what had been 
Roumanian territory, including two million former Roumanian 
subjects, more than a million of them of definite. Roumanian origin. 
As compensation for this loss of territory, to East and West, 
Roumania was given a territorial guarantee by Germany. Against 
whom was this guarantee directed ? German propaganda declared 
that it was directed against possible British attempts to interfere 
in the Balkans. But the Russians understood that it could be meant 
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for no other Power than themselves. It provided a screen behind which 
Germany might proceed to the gradual absorption of the Balkan 
States into the German sphere of influence. Russia, however, was 
desperately anxious to maintain peace and was as much afraid of 
Germany as ever—probably more so than in the summer of 1939, 
now that there was no immediate likelihood of any military front in 
Western Europe. Official hints were issued in the Soviet Press that 
Russia considered ghe had been unfairly treated ; Russian papers 
included articles on the growing armament production i in the United 
States (a sore subject with the Germans). But she refrained sedulously 
from seeking contact with Germany’s enemies or with the smaller 
countries threatened by Germany. 

A second rift began to appear in September, 1940. For that 
month Germany had summoned a conference at Vienna to establish 
a provisional regime for the Upper and Middle Danube. The river 
Danube had previously been under two separate control boards. 
The first was the International Commission which supervised Danubian 
affairs from Ulm to Braila ; it had been set up as part of the peace 
settlement of Versailles and its board of direction contained repre- 
sentatives of all the countries that bordered these stretches of the river, 
together with representatives of France, Italy, and Britain. This 
commission Germany resolved to liquidate, and meant to replace it 
with some committee of her own making. The Danube from Braila 
to the Black Sea had been, since 1856, under the supervision of the 
European Commission, with representatives of Britain, France, Italy 
and Roumania. Russia had been represented on the board until 
1917, and Germany had sent a representative in 1939, before the 
outbreak of war. This European Commission was established in 
1856, by the Treaty of Paris, at the conclusion of the Crimean war, 
and its position was further confirmed at the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878. The Germans, in September, 1940, were not desirous of 
replacing this long-standing commission, on which they were now 
represented, and the original purpose of which had been. to check 
the Russian advance towards the mouth of the Danube and the 
Straits. 

No Russian representative was invited to the conference to be 
held in Vienna, and first Vyshinsky and then Molotov raised the 
matter with Count Schulenburg, the German ambassador in Moscaw. 
The German reply was that it was a conference to consider the affairs 
of the Upper and Middle Danube in which Russia could not conceiv- 
ably be interested. Molotov, in conversation with Count Schulenburg, 
declared that the existence of the European Commission dated from 
a period of Russian history when the country had been weakened by 
war with Britain and France, and that Russia was desirous of rectifying 
this. The Russians then proposed that the coming conference should 
deal with the control of the entire river, which should in future be 
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entrusted to one commission only. The German reply was friendly 
and so the conference met at Bucharest to discuss ways and means 
for the control of the Danube. A conflict of interests was evident 
from the start. Russia proposed that the control of the mouths of the 
river should be left, for the time being, to herself and Roumania. 
Russia was hoping to consolidate herself on the lower Danube as 
Germany intended to do on the upper and middle reaches of the 
river. Germany, backed by all the other European countries con- 
cerned, wanted to keep the navigation of the Danube free to the 
Black Sea; Russia aimed at securing control of the lower Danube 
and consequently complete mastery in the Black Sea. Under a 
mask of courtesy the conference lasted for two months, but the main 
object of most of its members was adjournment. The net result was 
nothing, as regards the Danube ; but there was revealed a growing 
divergence of aim between Germany and Russia. 

Meanwhile, a third and more serious rift had occurred. On 
September 23rd, 1940, the Tripartite Pact was signed between 
Germany, Italy and Japan. It is true that the Pact expressly stated 
that it in no way affected Germany’s relations with Russia but to the 
Russian Government it must have savoured strongly of the. anti- 
Comintern Pact. Clearly it limited Russia’s liberty of action. Was this 
Pact really compatible with that of Moscow? ‘The Germans saw no 
difficulty in reconciling the two agreements. This they did by pointing 
out that the world was now divided into spheres of influence between 
the “ youthful,” vigorous and totalitarian Powers. Asia was left 
to Russia ; the Far East to Japan ; while Germany and Italy would 
concentrate on the Continent of Europe and on what they considered 
a natural extension of Europe, namely Africa. The Germans tried 
hard to ameliorate the relations between Russia and Japan. General 
Tatekawa, Japanese ambassador in Moscow, proposed a pact of 
non-aggression. The Russian Government replied with demands 
which it knew in advance the Japanese must reject. Statements 
appeared in Soviet papers from the official Tass agency which showed 
that the Japanese-Russian situation was not an easy one. On two 
occasions, in November, and December, 1940, this agency denied 
the rumour that Russia had changed in any way or was on the point 
of changing its excellent relations with the Government of Chiang- 
Kai-Shek. It is clear that Germany was now entertaining the idea 
of a campaign in the Near East, to be prepared for the following 
spring—a campaign through Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine into 
Egypt. She was very desirous of humouring Russia and of distracting 
Russian attention from South-East Europe. Consequently, the 
Germans proposed that Russia should move in the direction of Persia 
and there secure for herself an outlet to the sea. 

Russo-German relations were obviously cooling. Yet neither side 
wanted a break. Germany was anxious not to have a suspicious or 
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unfriendly Russia at her flanks when she embarked upon the grandiose 
military plans of 1941. Russia wanted peace before everything else, 
and she still hoped for tangible results from her association with 
Germany. The atmosphere was, however, chilly. Molotov was 
invited to pay a special visit to Berlin, where he arrived on November 
rith. Discussions took place, friendly enough, yet reserved. The 
German Press was jubilant. To it the visit of M. Molotov was another 
proof of the close and intimate contact existing between the two 
great States. Molotov was particularly non-committal when it was 
suggested that Russia should direct her attention towards the Persian 
Gulf, and it is known that he stressed Russia’s interests in the Straits 
and probably also in the Balkans, with the hint that no rearrangements 
could take place there without Russian participation and full consent. 
The visit was not a failure ; neither was it cordial nor a real success. 
Whatever success it had, took the form of a new economic agreement 
that was given welcome and prominence in the Press of Russia. 
The most serious rift of all, that heralded the outbreak of war 
between the two countries, was concerned with South-Eastern Europe. 
Any military campaign in the Near East meant that the Balkan 
States. must be persuaded or bullied on to the side of Germany. 
Germany hoped to avoid campaigning in the Balkans; it would 
consume time and men, and Hitler could afford to sacrifice neither. 
The instrument chosen to gain control of the Balkans without having 
to fight for them was the Tripartite Pact. The heads of the Balkan 
Governments or their Foreign Ministers were invited one by one to 
Vienna where they were welcomed effusively by Herr Ribbentrop 
at the Belvedere Palace. All he required of them by way of recom- 
pense was their signature to the Tripartite Pact. Hungary was 
the first to sign, on November 20th, 1940. To give expression to its 
irritation, the Soviet Government—through the Tass agency—denied a 
report of the Hamburger Fremdenblatt that Hungary’s adhesion to the 
Pact had Russia’s approval. Roumania followed, then the tiny State 
of Slovakia. King Boris of Bulgaria held out for three more months. 
Meanwhile, large contingents of German troops were entering 
Roumania. By February, 1941, this number was estimated at one 
million. The reluctance of King Boris was overcome, and Bulgaria 
signed the Pact on March 1st. The next day, German troops marched 
into Bulgaria. Russian Press commentaries revealed the indignation 
of their Government. On March 4th, an inspired statement was 
published which took the Bulgarian authorities seriously to task for 
their adhesion to the Pact. This was intended partly as a protest, 
though it was addressed to Bulgaria and not to Germany, and partly 
also as a hint that Russia would be glad to see a stiffer attitude of 
resistance on the part of Yugoslavia and Turkey. But paper wrath 
and paper protests weighed lightly in the scale against the German 
tanks and aeroplanes already in Roumania and Bulgaria. Besides, 
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it was evident that Russia still wished to remain outside the war 
and was consequently unable to pursue any bolder policy. 

However, something had to be at least attempted or the whole 
of the Balkanepeninsula would fall into German hands. Late in 
March there was an exchange of declarations between Russia and 
Turkey which included a statement on Russia’s behalf that, should 
Turkey be attacked, she could rely upon the complete understanding 
and neutrality of Russia. But now the Premier and Foreign Minister 
of Yugoslavia had gone to Vienna and had signed the Pact, only to 
have their signature repudiated by a popular uprising of the Yugoslav 
peoples. Here was another opportunity. Would Russia do anything ? 
Stalin remained non-committal for a week. Then, of a sudden, on 
April 6th, a pact of friendship and non-aggression was signed with. 
Yugoslavia. The Russian papers carried photographs of Stalin, 
Molotov and Vyshinsky, along with the Yugoslav minister, Gavrilovié 
—all four wreathed in smiles. At the same moment the Germans 
were attacking Yugoslavia and had bombed Belgrade. The new 
agreement did not commit Russia to help for the Yugoslavs ; all she 
was bound to was an attitude of benevolent neutrality. It is possible 
that, had Yugoslav resistance been prolonged, the Russians would 
have found some manner of assisting them. But the resistance 
crumbled speedily. Russia had not compromised herself in German 
eyes though the Germans had taken careful notice of Stalin’s new 
direction of policy. What must not be ignored is the effect which the 
pact with Yugoslavia had on the Russian popular mind. Everywhere 
there was enthusiasm for it and for the Yugoslavs. The Russian 
people sensed that the danger which to-day threatened Yugoslavia 
might well threaten, Russia to-morrow. It was clearer to them than 
it was apparently to their rulers that war with Germany was rapidly 
becoming inevitable. 

The period from April to June 21st-22nd, when Germany invaded 
Russia, was charged with a heavy and ominous atmosphere. Russia 
had time, however, to score one diplomatic success which has proved 
of great value since then. On April 7th, M. Matsuoka arrived in 
Moscow on his return journey to Japan. His mission to Berlin had 
not been fortunate and he was anxious not to reach Tokio empty- 
handed. Stalin, at the moment, was sensitive to Russia’s declining 
prestige in the Balkans. The conversations for a non-aggression pact 
between Japan and Russia, which Russia had effectively shelved 
seven months before, were now resumed. The Soviet Government 
insisted that the non-aggression or neutrality in question must be 
absolute and not relative, in other words, must not be made dependent 
upon any other international agreement. This was conceded, with 
the result that, if Russia were to be attacked by Germany, Japan 
would be obliged to preserve a strict neutrality and Russia 
would be bound to behave in a similar manner, should Japan be 
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at war with Powers in the Pacific. Germany had continually 
urged the Russians to come to some agreement with Japan, naturally 
within the orbit of the Tripartite Pact. Cleverly Stalin had now 
come to the agreement but most carefully outside that Pact. Unlike 
the Moscow Pact, it was not designed to enable the two partners to 
share in, and therefore in the long run to quarrel over, spoils ; it was 
an agreement to turn their backs on one another. Cynically, it might 
be added that that is probably the reason why it has been so much 
more successful than was the Pact of Moscow. 

That is the story of the Moscow Pact and of the decline of the good 
relations which that Pact was superficially intended to secure. Russia 
remained peaceful and conciliatory to the end; at least, no fault 
could be found with her official attitude. It was certainly Germany 
that decided upon war with Russia. Russian economic deliveries 
to the Reich continued up to the last moment; and only a week 
before the German invasion, Russian papers were categorically 
denying rumours in the English Press that relations between Russia 
and Germany were strained, that Germany had made new demands 
on Russia which Russia found inacceptable, and that Russian troops 
were reinforcing their comrades all along the frontiers. These papers 
denied that Germany had made any such demands ; declared that 
Germany was respecting the Moscow Pact as exactly as were the 
Russians themselves ; and insisted that any movements of Soviet 
troops were merely matters of training and routine. Naturally, the 
chief object of this dementi was the German reaction which it was hoped 
to provoke and which, it was hoped also, would clear the air. Hitler 
had now, however, made up his mind to invade Russia. 

M. Gafenco concludes his study of Russo-German relations in 
1939, 1940, and 1941 with this significant passage : 

Sunday, Monday, then Tuesday—Berlin remained all the time 
silent. The burden of this silence weighed more and more heavily 
upon the atmosphere of Moscow. There was the feeling that the 
pressure of the German divisions was tightening remorselessly around 
the frontiers. The threat of death seemed to hover—silently, fearfully 
—across the vast Soviet Empire. The war that had appeared so 
fantastic and so unlikely was rapidly approaching. It came on with 
ever hastening steps, sweeping aside every obstacle. Hitler—it was 
evident—wanted neither explanation nor excuse. He wanted no 
more supplies, no further concessions or agreements. What he wanted 
was War—only war, nothing else but war. And he would strike 
silently, without the slightest warning, at the hour and place that 


best suited him. 

Stalin waited, isolated in the Kremlin, till a foreign dictator imposed 
his will upon him and decided his destiny. No longer was he the 
master of events. His will had been caught up in a stronger, fiercer, 
will ; his cunning could serve him no more. All he could do was 
wait—wait in silence, as Finland had waited, as the Baltic States 
had waited, as Poland and Roumania had waited—till a powerful 
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and unscrupulous neighbour, not deigning even to talk to him as he 
had not deigned to talk to these smaller neighbour States, made up 
his mind to strike. Certainly, he knew that the immense army which 
he had got ready with such care and at the cost of gigantic sacrifices 
had some cruel surprises in store for the invader. But this army— 
he had hoped to preserve it intact until the other Powers had been 
weakened or broken. Now, despite all his manceuvres and ingenuity, 
that army would be put to the test against the most redoubtable of 
enemies to save the British Empire and the equilibrium of the world.' 

I have underlined the final clause of this paragraph because it 
touches upon M. Gafenco’s general interpretation of the war. He 
treats of several interesting themes, into which it is unfortunately 
impossible to enter here. One of them is the plea for the continuance 
and security of the smaller Powers, as they existed prior to the war. 
Professor E. H. Carr and others have argued that the presence of smaller 
countries between larger Powers is an inevitable cause of conflict 
between those Powers. With greater logic and a more penetrating 
sense of history, M. Gafenco shows that, where two great Powers 
face one another along a common frontier, war between them will be 
even more “ inevitable” and far quicker to develop. He sees in the 
continuance of these smaller countries, linked together in regional 
federations, the only solid guarantee that a balance can be maintained 
between the greater Continental Powers. He argues, moreover— 
and here too history is behind him—that Europe is essentially a region 
of relatively small countries, with strongly marked traditions and 
cultures, and that Europe can survive only through a proper equili- 
brium between these countries and their traditions. A predominance 
of one or even two great, Powers over Europe would mean either the 
end of Europe, as history has known it, or further wars. 

M. Gafenco’s general interpretation of the war can best be given 
in the parallel he draws between Napoleon and Hitler. Napoleon’s 
chief enemy, he declares, was England. Unable to attack England 
directly, he was forced to do so-in Europe and to dream of doing so 
in the Near East. England must be left without an ally on the 
Continent. Further, to neutralize the effects of the sea blockade 
by England, he must marshal the resources of the Continent and make 
available for himself those of Russia. This he could do with Russia’s 
aid. Hence the agreement between Napoleon and the Czar at Tilsit 
(the nineteenth century equivalent of the Moscow Pact)—an agreement 
renewed later at Erfurt (finding its parallel in the 1940 visit of Molotov 
to Berlin). For a time this worked well. The Russian Czar was 
afraid of Napoleon ; he cautiously refrained from any contact with 
England and provided considerable economic help. Then developed 
the inevitable suspicions. Better, thought Napoleon, attack and con- 
quer Russia and so compel Russia to assist him on far more generous 
terms. Then would the French Emperor be able to control the full 


1 Gafenco, op. cit., p. 245. 
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resources of the Continent (including Russia) and be in a position 
to defeat England or at least force England to make peace. 

The parallel is certainly striking. We have noted the course of 
events from 1939 to 1941. Moscow had its predecessor in Tilsit, 
where the French and Russian monarchs met on the borders of East 
Prussia. It was mutually agreed that Alexander should seize and 
occupy Finland, Bessarabia and the principalities of the Danube. 
One point which keenly interested both partners was not discussed— 
the question of Constantinople and the Straits. In return, Napoleon 
received the guarantee of full liberty of action in Europe. The seeds 
of discord and eventual war were, however, as latent in the Pact of 
Tilsit as they were in that of Moscow. Albert Vandal in his Wapoléon 
et Alexandre has written : 


La politique 4 deux, inaugurée a Tilsit, glorifi¢ée 4 Erfurt, en suppri- 
mant les masses intermédiaires, en rapprochant les deux empires, 
devait inévitablement les constituer rivaux et aboutissait 4 créer 
entre eux un cas primordial de mésintelligence. Le monde est assez 
grand pour nous, disait Napoléon a Alexandre. II se trompait, 
car il est du propre des ambitions déchainées de se chercher et de 
se combattre, dussent-elles pour se trouver un champ clos se donner 
rendez-vous des extrémités de l’univers. 


Napoleon grew more and more distrustful of Alexander ; Alexander, 
on his side, more and more suspicious of the French. But he was 
determined to keep the peace and to accept diplomatic snubs and 
humiliations, if they were the price necessary to pay. When he was 
Roumanian minister in Moscow, M. Gafenco came across a report 
on the condition of Russia, written in 1811 by the Austrian ambassador 
and sent to Prince Metternich in Vienna. This report stated that 
Alexander was distrustful of Napoleon and the French, whom he sus- 
pected of wanting to soothe him into a false security till the time was 
ripe for the explosion (qu’on veut [’endormir jusqu’au moment propice 
d’une explosion subite) ; that he now felt that the French attack on 
Russia had been postponed till the following year ; that none the less 
he was perfectly ready to co-operate and compromise, in the interests 
of peace. No diplomat, writes M. Gafenco, could have given a better 
description of the state of things in Moscow in 1940. M. Gafenco 
actually forwarded this report to his Government, pointing out that 
it was only necessary to alter certain names to have a true picture of 
1940. As just prior to Hitler’s attack, so before that of Napoleon, 
the Russian people felt that they were faced with a dangerous enemy 
who wanted to lull them into a spurious security before delivering 
a sudden attack, and that in the long run war with this enemy— 
officially a partner—was inevitable. 

There is a parallel too between the efforts made by believers in the 
Moscow Pact, such as the ambassador, Count Schulenburg, to dissuade 
Hitler from invading Russia, and similar efforts by Caulaincourt and 
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the Count de Lauriston to hold back Napoleon. In his memoirs, 
Caulaincourt tells of the famous interview he had with Napoleon 
at Saint-Cloud. The Emperor was arguing that Alexander was false 
and hostile and was playing a double game. Caulaincourt, who had 
been ambassador at St. Petersburg, stoutly denied this and pointed 
out that it was Napoleon and Napoleon’s preparations that made the 
Russians and others uneasy. He added that the Russians would 
never attack, but that, were they to be attacked themselves, their 
resistance would be fierce and strong. He quoted Alexander’s words, 
spoken to himself: ‘I shall not be the first to draw the sword, but 
I shall be the last to replace it in the scabbard. It is a want of persever- 
ance that has weakened all the States with which your master has made 
war ; they have not known how to suffer. Should the decision of 
arms go against me, I would rather retreat as far as Kamchatka than 
yield any of my territory and sign in my capital any treaty that could 
be nothing better than a truce.” Caulaincourt then spoke of peace. 
Napoleon replied : “ You are always talking about peace. But peace 
is only of value when it is honourable and lasting. For peace to be 
possible and to last, England must be convinced that she will find no 
ally or partner on the Continent, and the Russian giant and his hordes 
must be rendered powerless to invade Europe.” 

Napoleon invaded Russia on June 22nd, 1812. To his soldiers 
he issued a proclamation. It was his only declaration of war. Alter 
the phrasing a little and it might have served the purposes of the 
Germans in 1941. There was talk of Europe, and of the genuine 
security which a French victory and the subsequent peace would 
bring. ‘‘ La paix que nous conclurons porte avec elle sa garantie ; 
elle mettra un terme a la funeste influence- que la Russie exerce depuis 
cinquante ans sur les affaires de l’ Europe.” Substitute Bolshevism and bad 
faith for Napoleon’s “ funeste influence,” and you have the gist of 
Hitler’s longer-winded manifesto. 

In a recent speech in the House of Commons, Mr. Churchill declared 
that the war was becoming less and less a conflict of ideologies. Perhaps 
we have allowed ourselves to think of the war far too much in terms 
of -isms. It is not without significance that Hitler’s invasion of 
Russia (during the night of June 2ist-22nd, 1941) took place on the 
exact anniversary of Napoleon’s attack (June 22nd, 1812). 

JouHn Murray. 
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VERNER VON HEIDENSTAM 
THE YOUNG CONSERVATIVE APPROACH 


HEN a man is told that he fights “for democracy” or 

W “to make the world safe for democracy,” he is generally 

suspicious and resentful. The word has been used too 
often. It has become a “ witch word,” meaning one thing on the 
lips of a mine-owner, a newspaper proprietor, or a millionaire, and 
something quite different on the lips of a skilled worker, a small 
trader, or a sweep. To one group it may imply the right to live in 
luxury on unearned income, and to the next a possibility of living 
in sub-human quarters, on starvation wages, and of grumbling 
against them without being tortured by the police. Each man 
translates the word according to his mental habits and his habits of 
life. It may produce any of the following reflexes, and many more 
beside them. Democracy: They can’t pinch me for what I haven’t 
done. Democracy: The State must allow me a reasonable profit 
from my business. Democracy: I can send my children to a 
denominational school. I can let off steam in Hyde Park. 

The weakness of these associations is that they are all rights, while 
ordinary experience tells us that the law of life is based on give and 
take. Wages are paid for services performed ; the land yields its 
crops after careful cultivation ; children respect their parents because 
the parents have sacrificed wealth and leisure to sustain them. But 
it is not this separation of democracy from natural and inevitable 
duties which makes the soldier angry. He knows full well that the 
duties are implied, and that he must behave in a certain way in order 
to benefit from an enlightened social system. What does arouse 
his anger is the political habit of “‘ cornering ”’ superior ideals to serve: 
inferior ends. 

If “every child born into this world alive is either a little Liberal 
or a little Conservative,” we cannot prove it from political examples. 
** Whatever is of good repute, either on my left or ‘on my right, that 
will I claim and turn to personal profit.” . . . Such is the backbone, 
the pith and spleen, of all political addresses. But in literature, 
where men reveal their inner hearts more slowly and more truly, 
we can find proof that humanity is roughly cleft in two on its approach 
co social issues. Ibsen was at least some kind of “ little Liberal ” ; 
Verner von Heidenstam possessed the mental habits of a Young 
Conservative throughout his working life. 

The qualifying adjective is of great importance. Heidenstam 
was not a Tory. The term “ Tory” should connote belief in a close 
relationship between the Church as spiritual legislative and the State 
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as secular executive—an impossible position for one who never 
called himself a Christian. He was not an Imperialist: Sweden 
neither sought nor gained an empire; the extent of her territorial 
ambitions, long since dead in any case, was to dominate the Baltic 
Sea. If he falls into that grouping which we have come to call the 
“Right ” this fact does not enable us to bless or curse him. It is a 
good point from which to begin a careful study. 

During the 1880’s Heidenstam and Strindberg held a series of 
more or less formal conversations which Strindberg recorded in his 
diary. Heidenstam’s family were iron-masters in the north of 
Sweden, and he told Strindberg that there had been disputes, disturb- 
ances, and bloodshed. Then he said: ‘“‘ We are too cultured or 
too weak to employ the same forms of barbarism as they, do: we 
will go under, and with us culture itself.” A most revealing state- 
ment !—especially so since the thought behind it is a thoroughly 
normal Young Conservative approach to social problems. (Not 
a settled philosophy or considered outlook : a beginning, a departure, 
a sudden awareness of dragon’s teeth sown between the classes.) 
Dissecting it, we find these implications: First: culture, thought, 
and intellect presuppose an inability to deal ruthlessly with a ruthless 
foe. Secondly: the uncultured, those who work with their hands 
for meagre wages, are naturally barbaric. Thirdly: Ifthe class from 
which the Young Conservative is drawn “ goes down,” everything 
of value must necessarily “go down ” with it. Fourthly: the disaster 
is inevitable and cannot be prevented: ‘‘ We will go down, and 
with us culture itself.” Here is a decadence of the Right which 
fully equals that decadence’ of the Left which we associate with 
Jacobsen the Dane—Heidenstam’s contemporary and polaric opposite. 
Jacobsen held that the Western World was doomed. The thought 
did not distress him: the Western theme, its binding agency, religion, 
was exploded ; and that which had been held together by a false- 
hood would do well to vanish. Heidenstam’s despair was on account 
of things which he could love—*patriotism, privilege, a man’s right 
to endow his children ; a world bereft of them would not be fit to 
live in. This decadence of the Right has a parallel in modern France: 
there the followers of Flandin, and later of Laval, would not fight 
for the French state : it was no longer their state ; since it had been 
given to the workers. 

A recent session of the Brains’ Trust was asked whether all great 
achievements—literary, musical, artistic—owed their inspiration to 
personal anguish, or at least to the dwelling of those who created 
them in an anguished world. But the answer was not satisfactory ; 
the sufferings of Milton and of Dante were quoted to support the 
thesis, and Browning’s happy life was quoted to refute it. The word 
“ conflict ”’ must have trembled on many tongues that evening. Con- 
flict is not of necessity a thing of pain: it is the tinder and the flint, 
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the spark and flame, the keen air which beats on the artist’s brow, 
forcing him to greatness. A man need not suffer more than his 
fellows do to be articulate when they are silent ; but he must feel 
causes deeply, experience beauty strongly, and sense that opposition 
which is always willing the destruction of his cause and the spoliation 
of his private beauty. Once this happens, good work is sure to flow, 
since it is the involuntary response to a law of human nature. 

Our difficulty, both as critics and students of such work, lies in 
maintaining a neutrality towards the writer’s cause so that we may 
lose nothing in our appreciation of his writing. Here adult education 
may render a service in striking contrast to that disservice which is 
rendered by the Book Clubs. For how pitiful it is when culture 
comes to such a pass that so-called “men of culture” can bear to read 
only those opinions with which they are already in agreement. Their 
vision then is restricted to the particular conflict which their chosen 
authors have experienced: the conflict of religious spirits in a 
questioning society ; of the proletariat with established and tradi- 
tional order; of the traditionalist with a world which finds his 
certainties outworn. 

Each age, however, is coloured by a collective thought, which is 
in reality a collective psychological response. This being the case, 
it would be folly to pretend that the maintaining of detachment 
in some instances is not a great deal harder than it is in others. 
During the seventeenth century an appeal to the emotions was 
bound to be ill-fated ; a hundred years later appeals to the reason 
were in equal disrepute ; in our own day it is the appeal to tradition 
which falls upon deaf ears. If the collective response to all reaction 
is one of anger and impatience, these emotions are increased when 
the reactionary has not the excuse of age for his seemingly damnable 
opinions. Chesterfield wrote that a man who was not a Radical 
at twenty had no heart and a man who was a Radical at forty had 
no head : contemporary feeling flows with the first half of the saying 
and is neutral to the second. Toebe a Young Conservative is to 
throw down a challenge to the times. 

Yet, as we have seen, this state of mind is merely a departure; an 
awakening to conflict which may produce good results, or no results 
at all. That depends upon the mind. Heidenstam was not content 
with the Conservative decadence which sufficed for Flandin and 
Laval, and which brought the Third Republic to its deathbed. He 
was no politician, but rather a conscientious craftsman. The conflict 
for him spelt hard work, a synthesis, and at least the hope of recon- 
ciliation. The Young Conservative is lonely—that is his secret 
and the thorn which bites into his flesh. Fearing those who labour 
stoutly, and enjoy their pleasures simply, he also envies and admires 
them. They possess the very attributes he lacks: broad humour, 
solidarity, a recognition that they live or die together. Wishing 
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to approach them, he can find no point of contact : he is the master, 
they the hands; and centuries of hard won battles lie malignantly 
between them. Sometimes he turns, as Heidenstam did turn, away 
from both classes, and so towards the nation. Once religion fails, 
the nation is the one ground on which. these two opposing forces 
may find a common purpose. The nation is not always stronger 
than the class ; but such an instance as the fall of France seems to 
be the exception to prove the rule or the hard case which never 
makes good law. It was stronger amongst the German Socialists 
in 1870, 1914, and in 1933; amongst the British aristocracy in 
1939 ; and amongst the Middle Western farmers in America when 
Pearl Harbour was attacked. The nation has an equal validity for 
all the interests of which it is composed : for weal or woe they meet 
under national flags to-day as in the Middle Ages they met in com- 
munity around the throne of Peter. 

Heidenstam followed the Young Conservative’s inevitable progress. 
From mere decadence—the resignation to aprés nous le déluge—he 
began to forge some personal equipment. He wrote poems. Bad 
as they were, their themes did show a measure of advance. He was 
in love—only with youth, passing pleasures, beauty: but these at 
least were positive, and less despairing than le déluge. The advance 
quickened to “‘ Thoughts in Loneliness,” a book which bore witness 
to hard thinking. He had rejected Christianity (even that “ un- 
dogmatic Christianity’ which was favoured by the Scandinavian 
Liberals) : he longed for work, and discipline, and above all else 
for contact. The days were gone when he thought of the workers 
as “ barbaric,” or his own class as the chosen guardians of a culture. 
At last something like a philosophy was taking form in chaos. 

It is natural that a ‘writer should hammer out his personal thought 
largely in terms of literary values, since the world of books becomes 
the ethos in which he is instinctively at home. Throughout his 
life there continues a process of acceptance and rejection, of adverse 
judgments and of glad responses. Such people are often recognised 
more truly by their libraries than by their halting conversations. 
Before his own literary reputation was established, Heidenstam 
wrote articles and essays on literary subjects; always based upon 
the thesis that Sweden was capable of greater achievements than 
she had in fact accomplished. He neither favoured the realists at 
the expense of the romantics, nor the romantics at the expense of the 
realists. He maintained instead that the “ gray weather” Scandi- 
navian poetry of the 1880’s was an inevitable result of that lush 
sentiment which had gone before it: each was valuable, yet both 
were incomplete. He reflected that literary craftsmen were living 
on their nerves ; their nerves were on edge, and they should find 
a solid value—if it were only resignation. Again, he recognised that 
Sweden—more than Norway, and a great deal more than Denmark 
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—was a poetic country. As in Britain and in Ireland, lyricists had 
captured the popular imagination, while writers of stiff prose could 
never expect to have more than a strictly limited appeal. Fréding, 
the Varmland poet, was a poet of the people: Selma Lagerlof, 
through the untamed beauty of her rhythmic prose, had won the hearts 
of rich and poor, of countrymen, and secretly of urban intellectuals 
also. 

Selma Lagerlof, Sigrid Undset, and Knut Hamsun knew that 
they were at war with the ideas of that Liberal Epoch in which they 
had been born. Not only were their themes outrageous to the 
Utilitarian mind, but throughout their books there is circumstantial 
evidence in plenty to prove that they challenged the Victorian age, 
and held fast their briefs against it. Here Heidenstam was a mere 
spectator. He was no feminist, yet there is no reason to suppose that 
he grudged the new emancipation. His puerile conception of two 
classes, one cultured and the other one “barbaric,” gave place in 
early life to the knowledge that any class interest as such contained 
a potential danger to the nation. In the Swedish national past 
he had found his point of contact. And this, perhaps, is the choice 
which the Young Conservative mentality must make: for either, 
retaining every prejudice of birth and education, yet resolved to move 
with the times at any cost, it becomes cynical and shallow ; or else, 
sublimating these prejudices until they turn to love, it will forget 
personal discomforts and strive for the betterment of others. This 
does not mean that the Young Conservative becomes a Young 
Progressive. He is still a stranger in the modern world ; but he has 
grasped at one permanence, one factor which is neither old nor new 
—the unfolding history of his people. The more he contemplates 
the twists and turns of fortune, the stout-hearted resistances and 
heroic stands, the more conscious he becomes that but for the poor 
man in his nation, his own family would have been impoverished or 
extinguished. Heidenstam learnt this sober lesson, and it took 
him further still. For he came to see that the heroic qualities, which 
the Young Conservative admires so much, were in need of cleansing. 
Even when, in “ St. Brigid’s Pilgrimage,” he turned from soldiers 
and statesmen to a national saint, he saw that Brigid’s self-will and 
domineering nature had needed ceaseless contact before they could 
emerge as Christian charity and zeal. 

He began to find himself, and the literary spirit of his people, and 
to express them both in short, disjointed verses : 

I’ve yearned for home now eight long years. 
In my very sleep I have felt the yearning. 
I yearn for home. I yearn where’er I go 


—though not to people! I long for the soil, 
I yearn for the stones where as a child I played. 


And : 
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Oh, say not that our elders, 

whose eyes are closed for ever, 

that those we fain would banish 
and from our lives would sever,— 
say not their colours vanish 

like flowers and like grasses, 

that we from hearts efface them 
like dust, when one would clear it 
from ancient window-glasses. 

In power they upraise us, 

a host they of the spirit. 

The whole white earth enshrouding, 
our thoughts too overclouding, 
whate’er our fate or fortune, 
thoughts that, like swallows crowding, 
fly home at evening duly. 

A home! How firm its base is 

by walls securely shielded— 

our world—the one thing truly 

we in this world have builded. ? 


If we read, or preferably speak aloud, “A Lament for Ireland,” 
translated by Lady Gregory from Shemus Cartan, we shall under- 
stand how differently this same longing for home, and for the nation, 
is expressed by the men of different races : 

I do not know of anything under the sky 

That is friendly or favourable to the Gael, 

But only the sea that our need brings us to, 

Or the wind that blows to the harbour 

The ship that is bearing us away from Ireland ; 

And there is reason that these are reconciled with us, 
For we increase .the sea with our tears, 

And the wandering wind with our sighs. 

The Swedish fragments and the Irish, both on the themes of absence 
from the home and great nostalgia for it, are wonderfully typical 
expressions of a racial feeling. While Heidenstam yearns for the 
earth and stones on which he played in childhood, Cartan will not 
admit to such a simple longing. As many Irishmen have done, 
he has grown beyond the age when one believes that the old scenes 
stand still in time, waiting. only until the vagrant shall return and 
be absorbed once more into his native parish. Heidenstam believed 
that the house-walls were sentinels against all movement in a world 
outside them: Cartan knew that he was leaving a whole order 
which, even though he went back to it next year, would have vanished 
from the waking consciousness for ever. The Swedish simplicity and 
Irish complexity are two poles upon the planet of nostalgia. No power 
willed that the Norseman should be absent: but against Cartan’s 
happiness every power of men and devils was continually employed : 


1 All quotations are from Six Scandinavian Novelists by Alrik Gustafson, with kind per- 
mission of the publishers, American-Scandinavian Foundation, Princeton, U.S.A. 
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‘I do not know of anything under the sky 
That is friendly or favourable to the Gael. 


While he was forging a personal philosophy of life, and obtaining 
a balanced outlook upon the literature of Sweden, Heidenstam 
had expressed himself in verse. Yet, like many lyricists before him, 
he could voice a final judgment only in the form of prose. ‘ The 
Tree of the Folkungs ” is a novel in the great tradition of the North. 
Its opening might belong to any of the sagas—only that it goes further 
back in history ; to a pre-Christian era : 


How the dwarfs lost the horn Manegarm and how a seed was laid 
in the earth from which a great tree was to grow, is here to be related. 
Here we shall tell the story of a race which attained to the highest 
honour and then was swept away and left no trace behind. What 
thoughts the mighty ones of this kin had of their golden crowns, 
when their old age lay before them like cold and slippery stairs 
descending to hell, and how the unhappy ones lamented their fetters, 
shall also be told. Let those who will hear these things give heed. 
Nothing shall be kept back. Vast distances separate them from us, 
but all human destinies are spun by the same weird sisters. 


This, exciting and impersonal, should be contrasted with the 
first lines of either of Sigrid Undset’s medieval novels. They begin 
in a purposely low key: dates, family-histories, and the relationship 
between her principal characters and the reigning houses of the day 
are all established, with a wealth of evidence which the student 
can check from any text-book. As a Christian apologist, her business 
is to show that Europe did possess a Christian culture ; that the 
Church’s law was held in high esteem ; that an absolute virtue was 
recognised by the scoffer and the sinner, no less than by the pastor 
and the saint. To do this, she must be accurate and unemotional. 
But those writers, such as Hamsun and Heidenstam in Scandinavia, 
who are alive to the importance of all traditions other than the Christian, 
do not require to prove their case. Proof would be, not only un- 
necessary, but also disconcerting. In the last analysis, they are 
thinking with the blood. 

“The Tree of the Folkungs”’ opens with a conflict peculiar to the 
Swedish spirit—the racial animus between Finn and Scandinavian ; 
would-be conquerors and never-to-be conquered, struggling within 
a common frontier. It has been written of Sibelius that there is in 
his nature a substratum of Finnish granite, underlying the elegant 
Swedish surface; that from his Scandinavian blood he inherits 
courtesy, affability, the gift of hospitality; and from his Finnish 
blood independence, self-reliance, a love of solitude, and an un- 
fathomable reserve. These differences are apparent in his music, 
and Heidenstam (although experiencing them from the Swedish 
side) does not fail to acknowledge their existence. In “ The Tree 


1 Sibelius, by Cecil Gray. (Oxford University Press.) 
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of the Folkungs ” a Finn dwarf, Jorgrimme, is a perpetual menace 
to the Vikings. Lacking their physical strength and knowledge 
of the world, he can always outwit them by summoning to his aid 
the powers of hidden magic. 

On the day when a Viking ship returns to unload its plunder 
by the mound-grave of a shield-maid, Jorgrimme is there, and cries : 


Mound-dwellers! Do you hear? This night the women weep 
in the hall of Fyrisall. Long is the way thither, seven days’ journey. 
But never before did I hear such wailing. Never before did such 
terror fare over the land. 

Strike thy shield hard, mound-maiden! Rouse thy peers from 
the sleep of death! Now creak the floor-planks behind the stone 
of sacrifice in the Sveas’ holiest temple. It is Asa Thor’s image that 
is trembling. Mercy, mercy upon all that has life ! 


Then the Viking chieftain lumbers up the mound taking a handful 
of dry earth from his pouch and throwing it down upon the grave : 


** When I set out,”’ he said, ‘‘ I took this mould from your mound 
that it might bring me luck. Generously have you helped me. 
Poor was I when I sailed, driven from my father’s house, where 
too many sons thronged the bench. Homeless I was as the waiting 
guillemot under the autumn sky. Since then I have never drained 
a horn under sooty roof-tree, nor slept in downy bed, but seven 
strongholds I have burnt in Frankland. Now I am rich enough 
to buy land for myself, and I am sick and weary of the sea, which 
my murmuring crew are so unwilling to leave. The servants of 
the sea are thralls of a fickle master. Thralls too are they who writhe 
in longing for fame or who see in all their dreams a woman. There- 
fore my men are thralls, but I alone am free, for I have no longing 
and I love no woman nor anything under the sun. Mound-woman ! 
—when did so free a man speak with you? When did so happy a 
man stand upon your grave? Here I offer to you my tokens of 
thralldgom, my helmet and my sword. The world may go as it will 
for me. I shall enjoy my years in peace. Early each morning 
I shall go to my trap to fetch what it has caught that night. Then 
I shall doze upon my seat of turf in the sunshine and hear corn 
growing.” 


But the dwarf screams back : 








** And I tell you that you would do better to go back to your ship. 
I tell you chief, I tell you franklin, that if it is peace you seek, you 
must fly. For generations without number no man has beheld 
such things as are now at hand. The Aisir are now descending 
upon the land to seek out a seed of vigorous growth, and no man 
knows where their choice may fall. . . . From this shoot will grow 
a shady tree with tempests and calm stars in its topmost branches. 
So high will the tree rise that it will overshadow all living things, 
not only men but the steeds in their stalls and the oxen at the plough, 
nay, even the wild beasts in the woods. For when its bows drip 
sunshine or blood, all will feel it. And all will be hurt when the 
stem is rent and falls. ‘Thus do the high Asir speak for me to-night. . .” 
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Heidenstam cannot escape the racial conflict. The Viking chief 
marries one of Jorgrimme’s daughters, assuming that she will occupy 
an inferior position in his household, yet acknowledging that she 
has some power—whether physical or psychological or quite magical 
he cannot guess—with which to sway his judgments. This family 
spreads and grows, as the Asir prophesied it would do, securing 
domination, now by firm character, now by brutality, now by peasant 
cunning. Indeed, they can never rise above the peasant level ; 
subjugating inferiors when they must, they treat them on the whole 
with a kind of coarse equality : overbearing one day, over-familiar 
on the morrow. Neither*in youth nor middle age do they find 
contentment ; while they have vitality enough they will wrest 
honours from the world by violence and yet more prosperity by 
guile. Quiet settles with the years; coming only to the bowed 
spirit and the broken flesh. 

Here Heidenstam was already toying with the idea of a nature- 
mysticism which need not exclude Christianity, provided Christianity 
were recognised as the younger, weaker heir of that antiquity from 
which both paganism and the Gospel had sprung forth. A teaching 
church was quite beyond his vision, and his mind was to harden 
still more rigidly against it. 

How then are we to find a place for him in modern letters? Cer- 
tainly his was always the Young Conservative approach. Faced 
by the first choice which such an outlook presupposes—the choice 
between a determination to move with the times at any cost and a 
deep enquiry into the national past—he made the right selection. 
But later on, growing away from the notion of superior and inferior 
classes, he grew into the idea of superior and inferior races. Racial 
conflict diverted and finally enthralled him. Whereas Sibelius, 
through the art of music, recognised the useful qualities to be found 
alike in Finn and Scandinavian, Heidenstam identified the Scandi- 
navians with good qualities, and the Finns with bad ones. Honesty, 
industry, and thrift belong on one side of the racial border: magic, 
superstition, double-dealing on the other. 

In the downfall of this one writer there is a pretty moral for many 
politicians. Mix arrogance of race with approbation of society’s 
movement towards its “pagan roots,” and we are left with an 
“* Ideology,” neither pure nor simple. How to rescue love of country, 
and all that is healthy in the Young Conservative approach, from 
such a spiritual stagnation is a task which only hard thinking on the 
part of individuals, and the will to collective sanity, can perform. 
Heidenstam, sprung from a race which could have taught him better; 
a good poet, and one whose mind was fertilized continually by beauty, 
did not keep himself untarnished. There comes the warning ; from 


an unlikely place, that it may be pondered the more deeply. 
W. Gore ALLEN. 









































ON SUFFERING FOOLS GLADLY 


OST of us, it may be supposed, from time to time meet 
' M«« this saying, “‘ To suffer fools gladly.” Perhaps we have 

read it so often that it has become vaguely familiar. We may 
associate it more or less definitely with the writings of St. Paul. Some 
of us may even have borrowed it for use in our own talk or writing. 
It sounds clever ; it has the tang of paradox. Yet I wonder how many 
of us are entirely comfortable in our certainty that we know what it 
means. 

“To suffer fools gladly ” seems to involve a contradiction. There 
is something bewildering in a statement of which one half is con- 
temptuous and the other half tolerant. To set a man down as a 
“* fool,” yet to assert in the same breath that you endure him “ gladly,” 
may make sense, but it surely does not make obvious sense. Nor do 
we clear up the contradiction by just calling this saying a paradox. 

What does it really mean to suffer fools gladly ? How is this saying 
interpreted by those who use it? Is it a good thing, or a bad thing, 
to suffer fools gladly ? Ought we to suffer fools gladly ? Why should . 
we suffer fools gladly ? These are not questions that answer themselves. 
They seem to call for some closer examination. 

The impression one gets from the modern use of this saying is that 
suffering fools gladly is a moral excellence, a mark of virtue and wisdom. 
Let me illustrate this usage and interpretation by a couple of instances. 

In that very nice detective story, ‘‘ Murder in a Nunnery,” the 
author introduces Chief Inspector Pearson of Scotland Yard by saying 
of him: “ He was that rare thing: a philosopher who suffers fools 
gladly.” ‘This is a novel way of describing a police detective engaged 
in the investigation of a murder. No doubt it is meant to startle the 
reader, to stimulate his interest in a detective out of the ordinary 
run of policemen. 

In this particular case, the description may do more thay startle 
the reader ; it may arouse not merely his interest, but his suspicions. 
The reason for this is that ‘‘ Murder in a Nunnery ”’ is distinguished 
from the general sort of detective stories by a flavour of delicate bur- 
lesque, a constant suggestion of mild and benevolent caricature. 

Is this muted flourish of trumpets in introducing the Chief Inspector 
part of the burlesque ? Is the author really eulogizing his detective, 
or is he only pulling the reader’s leg? An alert reader is justified 
in hesitating a moment over the answer. But the author genially 
solves the doubt by proceeding at once to ascribe to the Chief Inspector 
‘a certain meek, patient shrewdness.” 

Well, we say, this is more definite ; it clears the air. Chief Inspector 
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Pearson is a fine fellow. Notice: he is shrewd enough to see that the 
fools are fools, and he is also meek and patient enough to endure 
them. No fool himself, he yet can be, as St. James urged us all to be, 
“* slow to speak, and slow to anger,” when dealing with fools. 

Here is an instance from another angle. Not long ago a venerable 
priest, in his brief obituary notice of a still more venerable fellow- 
priest, wrote of him: “He was naturally of a temperament that 
did not suffer fools gladly.” The full meaning of this statement is 
not evident at first sight. The description could be objective, non- 
committal, leaving the paradoxical statement uncoloured by a positive 
opinion. 

But the writer made it more than a flat statement of fact when 
he went on to develop it further. “In his earlier years his wit, with 
which he was plentifully supplied, could be sufficiently caustic. 
Pretence of any kind encountered him at its peril. But with his 
progress in the spiritual life and his experience of suffering, the sting 
was drawn, and he became conspicuous for charity and kindness in 
thought and word.” 

The contrast here makes the meaning unmistakable. ‘‘ Not to 
suffer fools gladly”’ is at least a mild reproach: it is synonymous 
with sharp puncturing of pretensions and “ caustic wit” ; it is dis- 
agreeable, repellent, even slightly threatening. On the other hand, 
the crowning achievement of a religious life, in the “charity and 
kindness in thought and word” laboriously won by “ experience 
of suffering,” is made the implied: equivalent of “suffering fools 
gladly.” 

So far as my observation goes, these two instances fairly represent 
the current use and interpretation of “ suffering fools gladly.” This . 
meaning is apparently accepted so widely that no one now questions 
it, and the saying itself has become almost a cliché, a stereotyped 
form of praise. In this common usage, “to suffer fools gladly ” 
is a generous and amiable trait, a practice which Aristotle would 
readily have admitted in his “ magnanimous man.” We may feel 
entitled to preen ourselves a little if we believe we have learned to 
suffer fgols gladly, or if we have not so learned, to bemoan with Lord 
Alfred Douglas, 

The blessed part has not been given to me 
Gladly to suffer fools. 

We modern people have settled all this to our own satisfaction. 
We have not, perhaps, bothered to understand the queer paradox 
involved in “ suffering fools gladly ’” ; but we have decided in a general 
way that it is a noble thing to do, and we let it go at that. The saying 
itself is a handy piece of borrowed wit, which we are free to use in the 
way that appeals to us. 

As is so often the case with our unacknowledged quotations, we are 
not much concerned to search out the origins of this saying, or to con- 
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sider what its original meaning may have been. Hence, it may be 
news to many of us that, in its earliest recorded use “to suffer fools 
gladly ’? was an accusation and a reproof. 

The literary history of this saying begins, at least for us Christians, 
with the second letter of St. Paul to the Corinthians. St. Paul may 
appear to use the phrase as if it were something familiar and easily 
recognizable, which he had taken over from earlier writers or from 
the stock of common sayings already in use for hundreds of years ; 
but it came into the speech of the Western world, not from these possible 
sources, but through him. 

In that second letter, St. Paul was warning the Corinthians against 
false leaders, who swaggered amongst them as “ apostles of Christ,” 
transforming themselves, as Satan had done, into angels of light, 
and boasting of their spiritual powers and achievements. To meet 
this foolish boasting, he tells the Corinthians that he also will boast, 
of his lineage as a Jew, of his official position in the Church, of the trials 
and hardships he has endured in the ministry of the Gospel, of his 
supernatural visions and revelations, even of his infirmities. 

This latter half of the epistle, especially chapters 10, 11, and 12, 
is very personal, emotional, and vehement. He admits that such 
glorying on his part is folly. “‘ Would to God that you could bear 
with some little of my folly : but do bear with me.” Yet he insists 
that he is encouraged to go ahead with this boasting by what he has 
observed in the Corinthians. ‘‘ Seeing that many glory according 
to the flesh, I will glory also. For you gladly suffer the foolish : 
whereas yov: yourselves are wise.” 4 

The context and sense of these chapters make it quite plain that 
St. Paul was here writing ironically. He was not praising the 
Corinthians ; he was blaming them. He did not think them wise ; 
he thought them very unwise. He was telling them that to let false 
leaders hoodwink them was singularly stupid, and that their 
folly was made all the more offensive by its smug posturing as 
wisdom. ° 

In this passage, as in many another in St. Paul’s letters, there are, 
as St. Peter once complained, “some things hard to be understood.” 
But there is no obscurity about the fact that the Corinthians were here 

getting a verbal beating, that they were being ridiculed with the irony 
of pretended praise. St. Paul himself, on this occasion, was not at 
all “‘ suffering fools gladly” ; he was hitting out straight at fools, 
with the taunt of esteeming themselves wise for the outrageous reason 
that they had let false leaders make fools of them. 

The Greeks called that personal kind of irony “ biting, tearing,” 
and we have made out of their word our own word, “ sarcasm.” 

1 II Corinthians, xi. 18. 19. The Authorized Version translates it: ‘“‘ For ye suffer 


fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves are wise.”” This is the familiar form of the quotation. 
Both translations are adequate renderings of the Greek of St. Paul. 
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It is not the most brilliant form of wit, but there is no denying that 
it is “caustic.” It was an effective means for St. Paul’s purpose of 
emphasizing the Corinthians’ folly, challengingly, provocatively. 

It is evident that there has been a complete about-face in the inter- 
pretation of “ suffering fools gladly.” The shift of meaning and usage 
is not very important in itself, or even as material for a study in seman- 
tics. Its larger significance comes from the long series of social, 
moral, and religious changes of which it is a result. To search out 
when and how and why we came to use St. Paul’s ironic praise as 
literal praise would really be to dig deeply into the intricate and 
obscure cultural history of the Western peoples. 

On the face of it, this change of usage might seem to reflect a kindlier 
spirit and temper in the modern age: and this explanation would, 
I think, be acceptable to most of us. We may not claim outright 
that we surpass St. Paul in charity ; but we would offer no very general 
or very strong protest against the statement that we are more genial, 
more broad-minded, more tolerant than were St. Paul and the earlier 
Christians. The belief is rather common that we are a gentler people 
now, who glory in our dislike of conflict or repression, especially in 
matters of religion or morality, and who have moved far up the scale 
of civilization from the barbaric days of the Crusades and the Roman 
and Spanish Inquisitions. 

In a general way, we have made tolerance the mark and proof of 
a man’s being civilized, and we have widened the borders of that 
tolerance until it is hard to determine just what its real character is. 
Is it the positive tolerance of love of our neighbour, or the negative 
tolerance of laziness, indifference, and love of our own comfort ? 
We have not always been sure of the answer to this question, either in 
theory or in practice. Millions of men and women who rejoiced 
and gloried in the pacifist tolerance shown by English diplomats 
toward Hitler in 1936-1938, within a few months turned so violently 
against that tolerance as to make “ appeasement ” a scornful synonym 
for cowardice. 

Again, as Hilaire Belloc has noted for us, “ the modern reader not 
only fails to understand satire, but withdraws from it as from an 
unpleasant experience.‘ Dryden and Swift are too sharp and rough 
for the literary taste of our times. Is our shrinking from satire, 
which is an extended form of ironic ridicule, due to our growth in 
charity, or to our increasing mental flabbiness ? 

It strikes one as more than a chance coincidence that our dislike 
of irony has marched apace with our gradual substitution of humani- 
tarianism for Christian charity. The logical steps can be traced in 
history, from the religious revolt of the sixteenth century which asserted 
the right of “ private judgment” as regards the doctrinal meaning 
of scripture, through the rationalism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which asserted the independence of human reason from any 
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authority above its own, to the positivism of the nineteenth century 
which asserted that humanity was its own ultimate end. 

The “ religion of humanity” existed before it was formulated by 
Auguste Comte. In fact, it is as old as the Tempter’s promise to Eve, 
“Ye shall be as gods.” But only when this worship of ourselves 
had supplanted the enfeebled relics of Christianity in a large part 
of the Western peoples, did we come to this widespread detestation 
of irony and satire, and begin to use our “ private judgment ” upon 
St. Paul’s rhetoric as thoroughly as our protesting forefathers had used 
it upon his dogma. We do not like irony because it discomforts us : 
and the first great practical law of the religion of humanity is this, 
“Thou shalt not be discomforted.” 

Yet even through this decay, Christianity dies lingeringly. The 
law of our own comfort, for all its cheapness, still carries with it shreds 
and traces of a nobler law. We may have become too soft to accept 
in its fulness, “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbour as thyself’ ; but we can still be drawn by St. 
Paul’s moving description, ‘‘ Charity is patient, is kind. . . . Charity 
is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil . . . beareth all things... . 
endureth all things.” 

That noble passage hints at the self-denial, which the hard virtue 
of charity demands, and which we abhor ; it glows throughout with 
the supernatural faith and hope which so many of us have lost ;_ but 
it is filled, too, with the soothing promise of comfort of mind, which 
we welcome eagerly. 

Nor has even an unbelieving modern world wholly forgotten that 
part of the prayer which Jesus Christ taught His apostles: “ Forgive 
us our debts, as we also forgive our debtors.” We keep at least a 
faint memory of Peter’s question about the quantitative limits of our 
forgiving charity : ‘‘ Lord, how often shall my brother offend against 
me, and I forgive him? till seven times?” And we can still feel the 
immense surge of generosity in Jesus’s answer: “I say not to thee, 
till seven times; but till seventy times seven times.” Until the 
memory of Christianity has been entirely wiped out, we can never 
lose the majesty of that moment on the cross, when Jesus prayed for 
the terrible fools who had crucified Him, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

In the minds of many of us, there is a jumbling and confusion 
between the Christian ideal of unselfish love of our neighbour 
and the sentimental humanitarianism which seeks our own comfort 
under the guise of tolerance. For the sad fact is that we poor 
human beings are all too often fools even in the midst of our pursuit 
of noble ideals. It is our tragic weakness that we can cajole our- 
selves into thinking that we “suffer fools gladly,” when we are 
only patronizing our neighbour, or being smug in our display 
of moral superiority, or dodging annoyances, or running away from 
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the harsh demands made upon our courage and energy by truth and 
justice. 

This confusion about the notion of tolerance involved in “ suffering 
fools gladly” does not explain fully our modern interpretation of 
St. Paul’s irony. Another part of the explanation is to be found 
in the fact that vast numbers of modern people have forgotten that 
there are two kinds of fools. One kind is the blundering, incompetent, 
bewildered and ill-regulated fellow, the common kind of fool, which 
includes us all ; the other kind is the malevolent, satanic fool whom 
the Psalmist portrayed in the words, “‘ The fool hath said in his heart : 
there is no God.” 

St. Paul’s scornful ridicule was for the Corinthians’ fake tolerance 
which put up with satanic fools. There is no virtue or excellence in 
letting such fools rob us of our means of salvation, nor any wisdom 
or charity in making light of our being so robbed or condoning it. 
But for the other sort of folly, the universal stupidity, incapacity, and 
frailty which stamps us all as children of Adam and Eve, there 
must be a patience and tolerant endurance as ample as the folly itself. 

There can be no truce with satanic folly. To suffer the fools who 
attack truth and justice is not tolerance ; it is treason. It was with 
such fools in mind that Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, said: “I am 
come not to send peace, but the sword.” So also, for instance, when 
we allow self-authorized teachers to persuade us that we shall find our 
complete happiness in the achievement of material success, in the 
satisfaction of our appetites and our craving for fame and power, 
and that, as Bernard Shaw put it, “the only crime is to be poor,” 
we are suffering the wrong kind of fools, and doing it in the very 
stupid way which St. Paul ridiculed. 

As a matter of observation, it not infrequently happens that the very 
persons who readily suffer this sort of fool find great difficulty m 
being tolerant with the common sort of fools, their clumsy fellow-fools, 
who annoy and irritate them. The daily stupidities of our neighbour 
often infuriate us, when the vicious attacks of the enemies -of religion 
leave us quite calm, or even comfortably flattering ourselves that we 
are serene philosophers who suffer fools gladly. 

The scope of tolerance as a genuine virtue is enormous, because 
the extent of our common folly is enormous. We are constantly 
blundering into one another and piling up mutual grievances, because 
we are as dull, unimaginative, and callous to the feelings of others as 
we are sensitive and exigent in our own crotchets and whims and 
prejudices. Each of us tends, in his vast folly, to make his own opinions 
and tastes the measure of all the little world of people with whom 
he comes into personal contact. When the other fellow sets up the 
same exclusive standard of what he expects from us, we know at once 
that he is a fool ; but it does not so readily occur to us that we have 


been quite as great a fool. 
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“To see ourselves as others see us” is not necessarily wisdom ; 
because the vision of others is as blurred and distorted as our own. 
But it is at least an approach to wisdom to entertain a permanent 
suspicion that my demands upon my neighbour are likely to be as 
unreasonable and arrogant as are his demands upon me. In other 
words, my first step out of folly is to acknowledge that I am a fool. 
And until I have learned to see that fact clearly and steadily, I really 
know very little of the possibility of virtue in “ suffering fools gladly.” 

After all, does “ suffering fools gladly’ mean only a readiness to 
forgive the foolish conduct of others? St. Luke tells us that Our Lord 
said: “If thy brother sin against thee seven times in a day, and 
seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying: I repent; forgive 
him.” That is a most generous counsel. But what if my brother, 
after sinning against me, does not turn to me and say: I repent? 
It is a fact that all too often he does nothing of the kind ; he is as 
stubbornly certain that he is right as I am that he is wrong. His self- 
righteousness is to me a new proof that he is a fool ; but how, in that 
case, am I to “ suffer him gladly ?” 

It will not do just to pity him as a fool. There is a sort of pity in 
Puck’s “‘ What fools these mortals be!” ; but it is a patronizing pity. 
That attitude may be considered a form of “ suffering fools,” but it is 
one of suffering fools condescendingly, not of suffering fools gladly. 

In fact, even a sort of angry tolerance may have more virtue in it 
than this lofty superiority of looking down upon the fools with pity. 
‘When Horace Greeley said of his political enemies, “ You know we 
have got to forgive them, damn them !” the wry humour salting his 
forgiveness made it more Wholesome than any poised condescension 
could be. The kindlier humour of Lincoln was still nearer to the full 
meaning of “ suffering fools gladly.” Of the many men who added 
to his great burdens by their unreasonable and petulant criticisms 
and demands, he said chucklingly: ‘“‘ The Lord must love these 

“ornery ’ people ; He made so many of them.” 

Humour can offer a solution of the paradox in “ suffering fools 
gladly,” and reconcile the apparent contradiction between the scorn 
implied in “ fools’ and the geniality of suffering them “ gladly ” ; 
but it must be the humour of one fool putting up with another. This 
is the only sort of humour that can help us get rid of the poison of 
pride and smugness in our tolerance of fools: and it is a very rare 
sort of humour. Not many, even amongst those who boast of their 
sense of humour, are able to appreciate the most exhilarating and most 
enlightening joke in the world, the joke on themselves. 

It is not at all a simple thing, this power and habit of laughing at 
one’s own folly ; nor is it easily acquired. Here and there it shines 
out in a great non-Christian, like Socrates. It is recognizable in 
Somerset Maughan’s statement that because of his own grave faults 
he had learnt indulgence for others. But if “ suffering fools gladly * 
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is to be more than a good-humoured contempt that includes one’s 
self as well as the other fools, if it is to be generous as well as clear- 
sighted, it must be based upon a vision of truth and a moral capacity 
beyond that of human nature ; and this was made possible on any 
large scale only by the teaching and the grace of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian perception of values stands back of the Christian 
sense of humour. Consider this suggestion offered by Our Lord for 
dealing with greedy and bullying fools : 


If a man strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. And if any man will go to law with thee, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall force thee to 
go one mile, go with him other two. (Matthew, v. 39-41.) 


This is more than meekness and patience, and much more than skill 
in cushioning the force of the blow—what boxers call “ riding the 
punch,” yielding with it to cancel out its shock. This is laughter 
at the absurdity of greed and aggression, an appreciation of the humour 
inherent in so much of the offensive hurly-burly of the hustlers and 
go-getters and push-’em-around boys. This is setting up the bully 
against the background of eternity, where he is immeasurably more 
ridiculous than he is annoying or mischievous. 

There is great store of laughter in Christ’s standard of values, “‘ What 
doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and lose his soul ? ” 
But it is a hidden laughter, and to catch the fun of it, as well as its 
power, we must apply the test all the way down to the last detail of the 
immense human folly that angers us and confuses us and unbalances 
our judgment. Just being a nominal Christian does not bring with it 
the cleansing humour of the Christian outlook. 

The most searching test of any human action is the test of its result as 
affecting our eternal destiny. If we weigh the irritating stupidities 
of other men in the balance of their lasting effect upon our happiness, 
they diminish instantly in importance. The daily buffetings that each 
of us takes from the greed, envy, jealousy, and rancour of others, 
from their dull discourtesies and ingratitude, from their trick of shifting 
out from under their share of the common burden, all these can do us 
no lasting harm unless we match this stupidity of our fellow-fools by the 
stupidity of our own corroding resentment and exasperation. Both my 
neighbour and I are fools ; but we look out upon the hope of wisdom 
to replace our folly when we come to the eternal fellowship which 
God has promised to those who love one another. 

Any man who gets the habit of “‘ suffering fools gladly ” in this way 
of Christian humour has done more than begin to learn wisdom, he has 
set his feet on the path of holiness ; for this way of “ suffering fools 
gladly ” is made up of faith and hope and charity and the laughter of 
the saints. 


W. T. Kane. 

















BALKAN BREAK-UP 


UGUST, 1944, was a black month indeed for the Germans. 
At rapid break-through in France, both in the North and 

South, was paralleled by a Balkan break-up that must have 
been bewildering. First Roumania: then Bulgaria. A year back, 
German propaganda was taunting the Allies and asking did they 
conceive that Germany’s stout European fortress would topple over 
like the walls of Jericho. Upon my word, that is just what it has 
been doing. The simile of a year ago was far more to the point than 
they can ever have imagined. 

It is easy to talk about Germany’s satellites leaving the sinking ship. 
Easy but not very helpful. It would be wiser to ask how they got 
on to the ship in the first place, even when it was well afloat. Had 
Germany been victorious in her Russian campaigns, no doubt her 
Roumanian allies would still be with her. They would have had 
little option in the matter. Their eventual break-away was possible 
only because the German grip had loosened through heavy reverses. 
To attribute everything to the sinking ship motif is to be unfair to 
Roumania, to shelve very conveniently the disastrous consequences 
of British and French weakness from 1938 to 1940, and to ignore 
another fundamental point, namely, that Russia first entered the 
Allied camp in 1941, not in 1939. Bulgaria presents a different 
and less sympathetic problem. In her case, more might be said 
about that sinking ship. 

Roumania attained what she would term her full national stature in 
the peace treaties of 1919 and 1920. Dr. Seton-Watson, in an admir- 
able lecture on Transylvania,! thinks that the Roumanians were 
ill-advised to make the sweeping claims which they did make, in their 
agreement with the Allies, prior to their entry into the war in August, 
1916. ‘These claims were subsequently disputed at the peace con- 
ference on the grounds that Roumania had concluded a separate 
peace with Germany in the Treaty of Bucharest (May, 1918). How- 
ever, events in the Balkans worked in Roumania’s favour. Hungary 
succumbed in March, 1919, to a Bolshevik regime under the notorious 
Bela Kun. This issued in Hungarian attacks upon Slovakia and 
Roumania, with the result that Roumanian troops occupied Budapest. 
A wave of chauvinism was sweeping Roumania. Ionel Bratianu, 
the minister most responsible for this policy, “would have been wise 
to recognise that Roumania had in certain respects been the most 
favoured of all the Allied nations, in that she had obtained territory 
from enemy and ally alike—Transylvania from Hungary and Bessarabia 


1 Transylvania : A Key-Problem. Oxford. 1943. 
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from Russia—while retaining the Southern Dobrudja, whose seizure 
from Bulgaria in 1913 (so judges Dr. Seton-Watson) had been a grave 
blunder.” ? 

It was therefore not unnatural that Roumania, as one of the reason- 
ably satisfied countries after the various peace settlements, should have 
been interested in maintaining the new status quo. Hence, her early 
association with Poland, with whom she concluded a defensive alliance 
on March grd, 1921. A like treaty was signed with Czechoslovakia 
on April 23rd, and with Yugoslavia on June 7th. Out of these last 
two alliances grew the Little Entente. Its positién was greatly strength- 
ened by a new alliance, this time between France and the three 
member States of the Little Entente, namely, Roumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. It can safely be said that these three States. 
looked to France more than to any other country, and that the decline 
of French prestige in the middle thirties had very serious consequences 
indeed for each of them. Another political grouping that came 
gradually into prominence in the Balkans was the Balkan Entente, 
consisting of Turkey and Greece, plus Yugoslavia and Roumania. 
Once again, the purpose behind it was to preserve a certain stability 
in the Balkan peninsula and to counteract the revisionist activities 
of Bulgars and Hungarians. Like Roumania, Yugoslavia and Greece 
were, on the whole, satisfied countries ; and the new Turkey, despite 
much loss of territory during and after the 1914-1918 war, appeared 
to have cut her losses. 

Roumania was a loyal member of the League of Nations ; and M. 
Titulescu, her best known Foreign Minister, a familiar figure in 
Geneva, and an able representative both of his own national interests 
and of the wider cause of international co-operation. Roumania 
made various attempts to come to an understanding with Russia. 
As early as 1920, for instance, her Prime Minister got into touch with 
Litvinov in Copenhagen, with a view to securing this. A telegram 
from the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Chicherin, dated 
February 24th, 1920, and addressed to the Prime Minister, contained 
a proposal to begin negotiations. The proposal was accepted but 
had to be shelved because of the fall of that particular Roumanian 
Government. Fourteen years afterwards, Roumania voted for the 
admittance of the U.S.S.R. to the League of Nations and used the 
occasion for re-opening negotiations and concluding a Russo- 
Roumanian pact of non-aggression. 

In the series of crises which shook the Continent from 1934 onwards, 
the Roumanian Government played an honourable part. And this 
was true, in spite of the fact that King Carol had now returned to 

? Dr. Seton-Watson is certainly no enemy of Roumania. On the contrary, he sym- 
pathizes with Roumanian claims in both Transylvania and Bessarabia. What he 


censures is the intransigent nationalistic policy pursued at the time of the peace treaties 
and the failure to adopt afterwards a sane treatment of minorities. While critical of 


Roumania’s home administration, he is very appreciative of her foreign policy. 
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his country and taken the reins of administration very largely into 
his own hands. Roumania was willing to join Poland when Marshal 
Pilsudski urged the French to enforce the demilitarization of the 
Rhineland in 1934, but, when this proved unavailing, she did not— 
like Pilsudski—conclude a pact of non-aggression with Nazi Germany. 
She endorsed Barthou’s plan for an Eastern Pact that was ultimately 
ruined by Germany. When sanctions were decreed by the League 
against Italy during the Abyssinian War, Roumania accepted the 
decision and carried it out. During the German-Czech crisis of 
1938 Roumania favoured common action by the Little Entente and 
refused to be bribed by an offer of Ruthene territory, when Czecho- 
slovakia was dismembered. Finally, she declined to take advantage 
of the collapse of Yugoslavia and occupy portions of her territory— 
an example in which she was not followed either by Hungary or 
Bulgaria. King Carol may readily be criticised on grounds of personal 
behaviour and for an autocratic home administration which led to 
disastrous consequences. His, too, was the final decision to put his 
country under Germany’s protection. But in fairness it ought to be 
stated that for many years he pursued a policy of loyalty to the League 
of Nations and the two Ententes, despite the vacillating attitude of the 
Yugoslav Government under Prince Paul and Stoyadinovié, and a 
policy of sympathy and friendship with France and Britain, even when 
the prestige of these two Powers was sharply on the decline. 

When we now feel inclined to censure some of the smaller countries 
on the Continent for the support they have given to Hitler, let us 
please remember that France and Britain have a share of responsibility 
for this attitude. Our timid reactions to the various coups of a resur- 
gent Germany gave the impression that we were as wanting in vitality 
as we were Clearly deficient in a sense of realism. Incidents like the 
silly debate in the Oxford Union proclaiming that a certain type of 
Englishman would under no circumstances fight for king and country, 
and the huge paper success of the insidious Peace Ballot had most 
unfortunate repercussions across the Channel. The tension and the 
variety of schisms in French political life showed that France was in 
a condition of acute crisis. 

The fact that Britain and France took no active measures when 
Germany re-occupied the Rhineland in 1936 startled those smaller 
Powers which hitherto had looked to Geneva and the Western 
democracies. The failure of sanctions showed that it was possible 
for a relatively weak Power like Italy to defy the League in Europe 
as Japan had done, without serious let or hindrance, in the Far East. 
All hopes that the League might hold in check the major Powers 
or interfere with an aggressive policy were gone completely. These 
consequences were not slow to reveal themselves in the Balkans. 
Stoyadinovié, the Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, had come to the 
conclusion that his country could expect no assistance, in case of 
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emergency, from the Western Powers. In January, 1937, he signed 
a pact with Bulgaria and, two months subsequently, a pact with 
Italy. Both pacts included clauses that were incompatible with his 
country’s membership of the Little and the Balkan Ententes. After 
the seizure of Austria—again unopposed by France and Britain— 
German designs on Czechoslovakia were gradually unfolding. Munich 
followed. Britain and France had probably no alternative ; but they 
had reached the nadir of their political influence in Europe. In our 
mood of optimism of 1944, it is important to recall the difficult atmos- 
phere of 1938 and 1939, into which these smaller Powers were plunged 
—partly through our previous unreadiness to face realities. 

Czechoslovakia had now gone, consumed by Germany in two 
mouthfuls—the first in September, 1938, the second in March, 1939. 
Meanwhile, the Balkan countries—with the notable exception of 
Bulgaria—were drawing closer together in order to maintain order 
in the peninsula. There were frequent consultations. The Roumanian 
Foreign Minister visited Belgrade on February ist, 1939. On 
February 19th, the Permanent Council of the Balkan Entente 
assembled in Bucharest. On April roth, the Roumanian Foreign 
Minister visited Ankara; five days afterwards, he was in Athens. 
During the spring and summer of 1939 there were several meetings 
between the foreign ministers of Roumania and Yugoslavia. At 
the same time, M. Potemkin, Litvinov’s assistant at the Soviet Foreign 
Office, was in the Balkans. In both Ankara and Bucharest he had 
prolonged conversations with Turkish and Roumanian statesmen. 
Russia then was very anxious to further coherence and co-operation 
between the Balkan States as a counterpoise to the growing strength 
of Germany. Potemkin had hoped to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between Turkey and his own country ; further he had warned 
the Balkan Governments not to make noteworthy concessions to 
Bulgaria with a view to enlisting her support ; Bulgaria he considered 
already subject to German influence. 

During the spring of 1939 a new and significant element entered 
into European politics—namely, the guarantees given by Britain 
and France to certain Continental countries. This showed that the 
Western Powers had completely changed their policy. Further 
German aggression would mean war. Poland was the first country 
to receive such a guarantee. Roumania came next, and at her own 
request. Greece was associated with Roumania. Mr. Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons and M. Daladier in the French Chambre 
declared that they had given to Roumania, and to Greece, an assurance 
that, should their independence be called in question by hostile action 
in such a manner that they deemed it necessary to resist by force, 
then Britain and France would come to their aid. In either case, 
of course, the country concerned had to invoke the guarantee ; it 
was left to Greece and to Roumania to judge when hostile action was 
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sufficiently threatening to justify armed resistance and an appeal to 
the guarantee. The guarantee was given in a general form and no 
likely adversary was specified. In the light of what followed, it is 
evident that the Western Powers had Germany, and only Germany, 
in mind. 

The German Press was furious and yet openly contemptuous about 
these guarantees. They hardened the will of the smaller countries— 
so said the Germans—against the greater Powers that had natural 
interests in those areas. The British and French were raumfremde 
Machte ; that is, they had no natural interests in the Balkan peninsula ; 
Germany, on the other hand, had. The German critics went further 
and asked how Britain and France could possibly help Balkan countries. 
Britain had thought of this, however. In her treaty of alliance with 
Turkey, article 3 stated that Turkey took note of the British guarantees 
given to Roumania and Greece and associated herself with them. 
Turkey was already connected with the two countries through the 
Balkan Pact. When the guarantees were given, there seemed a 
reasonable chance of affording help if such were called for. A 
Franco-British fleet dominated the Eastern Mediterranean. Britain 
controlled in Egypt, France in Syria. Besides, Russia was still neutral 
and was known to be interested in preserving a balance in the Balkan 
peninsula and also to be concerned that German influence should 
not develop there. 

The whole situation was radically altered by the Moscow Pact, 
concluded between Germany and Russia in August, 1939. Russia 
now associated herself with Germany. In return for the freedom of 
action which she assured, to Germany in Western Europe, she received 
some of the spoils of the German policy of aggression. In September, 
1939, Russian troops. had invaded Eastern Poland, occupied the pro- 
vinces as far as the river Bug, as well as Eastern Galicia. Roumania 
was now encircled on the North. That was merely the beginning 
of her fears. Russia had also seized the three Baltic States and was 
on the point of invading Finland. For the moment the Russians 
were sufficiently occupied. But these occupations together with the 
attack upon Finland looked suspiciously like an attempt to recover 
ali territory that had previously belonged to the Empire of the Czars. 
In that case, it would not be long before the Russians turned their 
eyes to Bessarabia which Roumania had finally secured after the 1914- 
1918 war. There was no knowing what agreement Russia and 
Germany had reached in August; and Hitler could afford to be 
generous with other peoples’ territory since he wanted, before every- 
thing else, to be unhampered in his campaigns against France and 
Britain. In September, 1939, M. Saradjoglu, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, travelled to Moscow following up the cordial invitation 
which M. Potemkin had given him earlier that year. They had 
discussed together in Ankara the possibility of a far-reaching mutual 
pact between their two countries; the Turkish Foreign Minister 
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was anxious to bring this to a conclusion. The Roumanian Govern- 
ment hoped for information from this visit. If it should succeed, 
then there were hopes that the Russian policy of promoting peace 
and co-operation in the Balkans would still prevail. If it met with 
difficulties, then their fears would seem to be well grounded. 
M. Saradjoglu’s visit was a failure. He was kept waiting in the 
Russian capital until October 18th when he returned to Ankara 
with empty hands. Russia was pursuing a new policy and hoping 
to make considerable gains from it. Later, the Roumanian Foreign 
Minister discussed the situation with the German envoy to Bucharest, 
Herr Fabricius, from whom he received the enigmatic reply that, 
if the war should develop in Western Europe, it would be impossible 
to prevent the Russians realising certain designs they had—an answer 
which was interpreted as hinting that Russia had “ designs” on 
Bessarabia. Clodius, the German special agent for economic questions, 
was more.explicit, and expressed the opinion that the Russians were 
determined to recover all their territories of pre-1914. 

The further question arose as to the validity of the British and 
French guarantee should the aggressor against Roumania be Russia, 
not Germany. It was clear, of course, that the guarantee had been 
given originally with:Germany in mind. Yet it had been given 
in a general form, and contained no restrictive clauses. In December, 
1939, after several judicious questions had been put and had been 
countered with equally judicious answers, there was an exchange of 
views in Bucharest between the Foreign Minister and the British 
representative. The latter declared that the British Government 
had re-examined the guarantee and thought it could provide assistance 
for Roumania, in the event of an attack from Russia, on twoconditions. 
The first was that Turkey should go immediately to Roumania’s 
help ; the second was provided that no opposition was to be expected 
from Italy. If the Roumanian Government could give assurances 
on both these points, the two Governments of France and Britain 
would see what contribution they could make to Roumania’s defence. 
The first condition really ruled out this solution as practicable. For 
Turkey had underwritten the Allied guarantee only in the sense that 
she would help if they were helping ; her co-operation was conditional 
upon their playing the principal parts. 

However, enquiries were instituted in Ankara and Rome. And, 
for what they were worth at the time, they were not discouraging. 
M. Saradjoglu assured the Roumanian ambassador that the existence 
of Roumania was of capital importance to Turkey. He employed 
the same terms in speaking with the Russian ambassador. He replied, 
when questioned, that Turkey was concerned that there should be peace 
in Roumania and that she would respect her engagements in harmony 
with the Anglo-French guarantee. Until the collapse of the Allied 
front in the West, Turkey was very interested in Balkan unity and 
co-operation. At the conference of members of the Balkan Entente 
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in February, 1940, M. Saradjoglu proposed that the General Staffs 
of the four countries should work out a plan of common defence and 
resistance. It was after the Western collapse that Turkey withdrew 
from the Balkans, now that the situation was hopeless, and resolved 
to concentrate on protecting her national ‘interests. 

The reactions of Italy to Roumanian feelers were even more cordial. 
Italy had not associated herself with Germany in the Moscow Pact, 
and she had recalled her envoy from the Russian capital during the 
Finnish war. On January roth, 1940, Ciano informed the Roumanian 
minister in Rome that Italy would assist Roumania against Bolshevik 
attack just as she had helped Spain in the past and was now assisting 
Finland. An attack on Roumania touched Italy much more closely 
since she claimed to have important interests in the Balkan peninsula. 
This opinion lost all value, four months later, when Italy declared 
war on France and Britain. 

In the meantime the Balkan situation was becoming more compli- 
cated. There might have been more unitedness among the Balkan 
Powers had they been confronted by one and the same enemy. But 
the three members of the Entente feared different enemies. Roumania 
was afraid of Russia ; Greece of Italy ; and Yugoslavia felt herself 
threatened by Germany. The Bulgars, profiting by the situation, 
became more recalcitrant. In April, the Roumanian Government 
had resolved to resist a Russian invasion of Bessarabia bv force of 
arms, hoping that some assistance might be forthcoming from the 
Allies. Now came the break-up in the West. France was defeated 
and overrun: Britain had to retire to her island fortress and she 
had more than sufficient to occupy her in her defence of Britain. 
Britain’s control of the Eastern Mediterranean was now called in 
question. Italy came into the war. The Roumanian Government 
had to reconsider the position. Assistance from Britain was no longer 
possible. Russia was the enemy that threatened. The only con- 
ceivable source of help was Germany. Would Germany help, now 
that Russia and herself were partners under the Moscow Pact? And 
would it be wise to ask her help? They realised that such an appeal 
would put Roumania definitely into the German sphere of influence ? 
The members of the Government were divided. Eventually the Ayes 
carried the day: the decisive vote was that of the king. The die 
was cast. Roumania chose to become a German satellite. 

This did not save her, however. On June 26th, the Russian 
Government presented an ultimatum to the Roumanians. They must 
agree within twenty-four hours to cede Bessarabia to Russia and to 
withdraw their troops at once. The Roumanians temporised, hoping 
that they might be saved by German intervention. The Germans 
intervened, but not to save Roumania: they informed the Russians 
that Roumania fully accepted the ultimatum. Russian forces occupied 
Bessarabia amid scenes and under conditions that left a bitter legacy 
of hatred in the Roumanian mind. A new Government was formed in 
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Bucharest. On July 2nd, it renounced the Allied guarantee. This 
was of no value now, and Roumania had not resisted Russia and had 
not appealed to the guarantee. Gigurtu and Manoilescu, for the 
new Government, were summoned to Berchtesgaden; they then 
visited Rome, and returned with optimistic notions of the good will 
of the Axis. On August goth, they were again summoned, this time 
to Vienna, where they were presented with a map of the Balkans, 
with a new boundary line traced upon it, running across Transylvania 
and handing over to Hungary two millions or so of former Roumanian 
citizens, more than a million of them of undoubted Roumanian 
extraction. 

So Roumania’s first experiences of her new protector were associated 
with loss of her national territory—Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina 
to Russia and part of Transylvania to Hungary. Nothing could be 
done about it. Germany and Russia were still partners under the 
Moscow Pact, and they had not yet exhausted its possibilities of mutual 
accommodation. Hungary was an older and more favoured orphan 
of the Axis. An association begun under such unfortunate auguries 
was not likely to be popular with the Roumanian people. And popular 
it never was. They resigned themselves to the situation, in the first 
place, because there was no alternative, and then secondly, for the 
reason that their feelings had been outraged by the Russian seizure 
of Bessarabia and by the rough and cruel circumstances under which 
that seizure was carried through. Besides, after the Vienna Award, 
the Government in Bucharest fell into the hands of members of the 
Iron Guard and of Antonescu. The Iron Guard was a typical 
organization of the ‘“‘ New Order.” It was violent and responsible 
for the assassination of two Roumanian Prime Ministers, MM. Duca 
and Calinescu; it was anti-Semitic; it was fanatically pro-Nazi, 
even rejoicing in the loss of Roumanian provinces since this had been 
decreed by Hitler. Very soon, the Iron Guard staged a revolt against 
Antonescu. It was suppressed and Antonescu remained as sole 
ruler with the borrowed title of “‘ Conducator.” 

After the Vienna Award the Germans added insult to injury by 
giving Roumania a guarantee of her frontiers—that is, a guarantee 
of the remaining two-thirds, after they had seen that she lost a third 
of it. The guarantee was intended to provide a screen for German 
plans inside the Balkans, and it did provide an effective screen when, 
in the spring of 1941, Germany secured the Roumanian and Bulgarian 
adhesion to the Tripartite Pact and herself crushed Yugoslavia and 
helped the Italians to defeat the Greeks. Through adherence to 
this Pact, Roumania was bound more closely to the German war 
machine, especially as German troops had been pouring into the 
country and now garrisoned the Russo-Roumanian frontier. When 
Germany launched her attack upon Russia in June, 1941, it was a 
foregone conclusion that Roumania would have to take common 
action with her. And the recent memories of Russian behaviour 
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in Bessarabia facilitated this common action. This was intelligible. 
It was not unnatural that, in conjunction with the Germans, the 
Roumanians should endeavour to recover the provinces they had so 
recently abandoned. What was unwise was the fact that they did 
not halt once they had reached their original boundary line of the 
river Dniester but allowed themselves to be persuaded into taking 
charge of the districts of Odessa and Transdniestria—purely Russian 
regions—and so widening the gulf between the Russian people and 
themselves. During these campaigns in Russia their casualties were very 
high. It is generally computed that they suffered a loss of more than 
600,000 men out of a population of little more than twenty millions. 
Yet, the majority of the Roumanians remained half-hearted about 
their partnership with Germany and half-hearted about their share in 
the war. They feared Russia and Russia’s possible intentions. They 
particularly deplored a state of war with the United States. Mean- 
while, their relations improved with Bulgaria, as was recognized by 
the Bulgarian Foreign Minister, Draganov, in his address to the 
Sobranie on August 22nd, 1944.! Relations were good with Slovakia 
but not with Hungary : and even the opposition leaders like Maniu 
and Bratianu, who had had no part in the declaration of war on 
Russia, insisted that the whole of Transylvania must be restored 
before Roumanian-Hungarian relations could be normalised. It 
should be noticed that the German Gestapo was not allowed any 
liberty of activity inside Roumania. The Iron Guard had been 
responsible for political murders, e.g., of Nicholas Jorgu and Virgil 
Madgearu. But, once these had been put under stern control, Maniu, 
Bratianu and other “ dissidents ” remained in reasonable freedom. 
The chances of a break between Germany and Roumania were not 
infrequently discussed, inside and outside Roumania. It was widely 
rumoured that Roumania would have followed the example of Italy, 
had the Italian capitulation moved more smoothly : and no doubt 
precautions were taken by the Germans there as they were taken in 
Italy. Early in 1944, it was known that Prince Paul Stirbey, an 
eminent Roumanian, was living in Turkey and Egypt and had been 
in contact with neutral and Allied personalities. In February, 


1 Since early September, the situation in Bulgaria has altered very rapidly. At one 
moment, the Bulgarians were at war with Germany and with Russia, as well as with Britain 
and the U.S.A. The Muraviev Government was overturned, a the sequence of 
events within Bulgaria is still not clear. In its place, there is now a definitely Left-Wi 
Government. The three Regents of King Simeon have all been dismissed and replac 
by Professor Ganev, Tsvetko Boboshevski and Todor Pavlov ; the German radio declares 
that Pavlov is a well-known Communist. The new Government is composed of members 
of the ‘“‘ Tsveno Group” (obviously very Left politically), communists, “‘ independent 
intellectuals,”” with a sprinkling of Social Democrats and Agrarians. And the positions 
of Premier, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Education, Minister of National Defence, 
Minister of Justice and Minister of Public Health are held by members of the “‘ Tsveno 
Group” or Communists. There is much talk about the Bulgarian Fatherland Front 
which is clearly under strong Communist influence. It is probably Republican in 
character. The Ankara Radio reported, on September 11th, an interview between a 
Turkish journalist and the new Bulgarian Foreign Minister. The latter made the 
following statement : “‘ Our regime will work for the establishment of a Republic because 
we are democrats in every sense of the word.” 
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1944, a resolution was adopted by the Council of Ministers in Bucharest 
that he should be asked officially to get into touch with Allied repre- 
sentatives. This proposal received the approval of Antonescu. Prince 
Stirbey was to approach these representatives and to discuss armistice 
terms with the suggestion that Roumania should break away from 
Germany at a moment that would be favourable to the Allies— 
to coincide, for instance, with an Allied landing in the Balkans, 
or with the Russian advance to the Roumanian borders. Late in 
March, 1944, the Russian Government made it clear that they were 
ready to come to terms, even with the Government of Antonescu. 
Early in June, Antonescu accepted the proposed armistice conditions 
but tried to get the opposition leaders, Maniu and Bratianu, to do so 
as well. This they were unwilling to do, but they agreed to send their 
own representatives to the Middle East to establish contact with the 
United Nations. Antonescu was, however, not satisfied. He hesi- 
tated, tried to find other and unofficial approaches to the Allies. 
Meanwhile, the Germans were becoming suspicious. Antonescu 
was summoned to Hitler’s headquarters. ‘There was danger in further 
delay and, under the royal initiative, the break-away was engineered. 
King Michael stopped hostilities with the Allies; appealed to his 
people ; and established a new and national Governmént. The 
original intention was to remain neutral vis 4 vis the Germans. But, 
in their anger, the Germans attacked Roumanian troops in many 
districts and heavily bombed the capital. The attitude of neutrality 
was abandoned. Roumania declared war on Germany. 

That is the background of the Balkan break-up, as far as it concerns 
Roumania. The story is complicated and cannot be understood 
unless we bear in mind the various factors which complicated it : 
among them, the weakness of France and Britain in the crucial period, 
and the association of Germany and Russia after the Moscow Pact. 
The new Government is largely a military one. The Prime Minister 
and President of the Council is General Sanatescu. The ministers 
for National Defence, Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, National 
Economy and Finance, Education, Labour and Public Health, 
and also for Public Works and Communications, are all Generals. 
However, there are four representatives, one for each party, of the 
National Peasant Party, the National Liberal Party, the Communist 
Party and the Social Democrats : two of these have already played an 
important part in Roumanian history, namely Juliu Maniu and 
Constantin B.atianu. The Germans have set up a puppet Govern- 
ment, under the notorious Horia Sima, head of the proscribed Iron 
Guard, who has been living in exile in Germany since 1941, under the 
shadow of Hitler’s court. 

As regards the future of Roumania, and indeed of Balkan countries 
generally, it would be premature to prophesy. In the armistice terms 
the Russians have guaranteed to respect the independence and in- 
tegrity of Roumania, the word “integrity” being interpreted, in 
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the same agreement, as leaving Bessarabia and Northern Bukovira 
in Russian hands. It is stated also that the Allies do not and will not 
recognize the Vienna Award, with the consequence that the whole 
of Transylvania reverts to Roymanian rule. 

What is most ominous in the Balkan situation is the apparent 
refusal on the part of the Russian Government to encourage—or 
even to allow—a measure of federation among Balkan States. Russia 
will not—it is alleged—tolerate the notion of a cordon sanitaire on her 
Western boundaries. It is difficult to treat such an argument as 
sincere. For a cordon sanitaire of the kind—to use the word for the 
sake of discussion—would operate as much to Russia’s advantage 
as to that of Western Europe. It appears as though the dislike 
of a federation of intermediary States is motived by the desire to 
establish a Russian sphere of interest and influence in those States, 
and to keep them divided and separated from one another, dependent 
only upon Russia. The recent history of the relations—or lack of 
relations—between Russia and the legitimate Polish Government in 
London and the attempt to establish a Russo-Quisling regime among 
Polish Communists provides no happy augury for the future. Neither 
does the existence of the E.A.M. in Greece or of the Tito movement 
in Yugoslavia. Yet federation is the obvious solution in the Balkans 
and it was towards this solution of their problems that the Balkan 
Governments were advancing shortly before the war. A serious 
obstacle in the past to any such federation was Bulgaria. She had 
some legitimate grievances ; but she adopted, with regard to the other 
Balkan countries, a sulky, suspicious attitude. There were signs, 
however, that Bulgaria .was adopting a more moderate attitude. 
Draganov, in his Sobranie address of August 22nd, admitted that 
“the attempts which Bulgaria has several times made to obtain by 
war the solution of the Bulgarian question have turned out to be 
unsuccessful.”” That is why, he added, the Bulgars “ have become 
wise through the disappointments and misfortunes they have endured, 
and this time they are seeking other and more peaceful means of 
deciding their fate.”1 Unfortunately, the Bulgars have associated 
themselves during this war very closely with Germany ; their armies 


1 How far the possibilities of Roumanian-Bulgarian co-operation will have been 
affected by the swift course of events within Bulgaria cannot yet be guessed. The 
Roumanian Government is a national one—including a number of high Army officers, 
but with the support of the political parties. The new Bulgarian administration is definitely 
Left-wing and is committing the unhappy crime of treating all members of previous 
Governments as “ Fascist traitors” and ‘“‘a pro-Nazi clique.’ It is not unlikely that 
the new Bulgarian administration will be used by the Soviet to make Bulgaria a centre of 
Russian and Communist influence in the Balkans. And so, Bulgaria will continue to 
play her traditional role of disturber of the Balkan peace and the element that prevents 
any true Balkan unity. The elaborate programme of Bulgarian journalists—obviously 
prepared well ahead and proclaimed by the Sofia Radio on September roth, is very strongly 
Communist, and includes such—surely contradictory—clauses as these : . 

(iii) The complete freedom of the Press, speech, meetings, organisations, and cultural 
activities. 

(iv) The destruction of all “ Fascist” propaganda—open or concealed—* Fascist ” 
a gen services, “‘ Fascist” film propaganda, ‘‘Fascist’’ books, pamphlets, 

leaflets, etc. 
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occupied parts of Yugoslavia and Greece and behaved towards the 
population with a brutality that will not quickly be forgotten. There 
are also certain territorial issues at stake between Yugoslavia and 
Roumania but these are less important and the two countries have a 
tradition of past collaboration. 

How far to the North might such a federation of Balkan countries 
extend ? It is difficult to make suggestions. Hungary is the enemy 
of Roumania, and relations between them have been embittered 
because of the cession of Transylvania to Roumania. In his lecture 
on this region, previously cited, Dr. Seton-Watson mentions four 
solutions of the Transylvanian problem that were outlined in 1934 
in a series of London lectures by the Hungarian statesman, Count 
Bethlen. The first was that the region should be divided on ethno- 
graphic lines—an impossibility since there are over half a million 
Szekels (neither Hungarian nor Roumanian) in the very centre and 
various Hungarian enclaves elsewhere. The second was that the 
frontiers might be revised with an exchange of population: a third 
notion was, in the phrase of Titulescu, to bring about “the spiritualiza- 
tion of frontiers °*—obviously a much-needed development in inter- 
national affairs ; while the fourth possibility was that Transylvania 
should be made into an independent State. “It is doubtful,” com- 
ments Dr. Seton-Watson, “ whether Count Bethlen meant this fourth 
suggestion seriously, but in any case it is certain that to-day neither 
disputant would entertain it for a moment. Transylvania must be 
restored to Roumania, but at the sametimean attempt could be made 
on the lines of the second Bethlen point. It is all a matter of degree.” 

A federation of Balkan States is an obvious solution of Balkan 
problems, and the evidence goes to show that, apart from this problem- 
atic opposition on the part of Russia, the Balkan countries are far 
more ready than in 1939 to bring such a federation into existence. 
The gradual rapprochement of the members of the Balkan Entente 
under pressure from Germany and Russia provides clear evidence of 
this. Could this proposed Balkan confederation have as-its comple- 
ment a more Northerly Federation of States, from the Baltic countries 
through Poland to Austria and Czechoslovakia? Or might it even 
form part, with that Northern group, of a larger association of peoples ? 
These are questions which there is no time to discuss here, though— 
for the future peace of Europe and the satisfaction of the reasonable 
aspirations of Europe’s smaller countries—they ought to be considered. 
Indeed they should be discussed very thoroughly by those Govern- 
ments which will have the delicate and at the same time the very 
serious responsibility of refashioning the order of the world.? 

FRANCIs MARCH. 


? Dr. V. V. Tilea, who was Roumanian minister to the Court of St. James until 1940, 
has written many articles in English reviews on Roumanian topics, c.f. Contemporary Review : 
April and August, 1941 ; November, 1942 ; July, 1943 5 March, 1944. Nineteenth: Ce 

imes, for August 27th, 1944. 


ntury : 
February, 1943; April, 1944. C.f. also the Sunday al 











MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


OUR LADY AND THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


WHEN did Our Lady come to know that her Son was a divine person ? 
It is commonly supposed that she had this knowledge from the 
time of the Annunciation. But is this the only permissible view and can 
it even be maintained that another view is probable or even more probable ? 
Our English Doctor of the Church, the Venerable Bede, commenting on 
the story of the loss and finding in the Temple, says that Our Lord “simply 
and openly hints alike to us and to them (i.e. to Mary and Joseph) who 
is His true Father.” Then on the text, “ they understood not the word 
that he spoke to them,”’ he writes, “‘ His parents do not understand the word 
that he speaks to them concerning his divinity ” (Parentes ejus non intelligunt 
verbum quod de sua divinitate loquitur ad illos, Migne, 92, 356). . The words 
of another Doctor of the Church are not so explicit but seem to leave no 
room for doubt as to his opinion. The question of Our Lady, “Son, 
why hast thou done so to us? ”’, is in St. Bonaventure’s view a rebuke or 
reproval. His actual phrase is ‘‘ subjecit se Christus matri corripienti.” 
And it is not through lack of reflection that the Saint uses this rather harsh 
word corripere. Altogether he uses it five times with reference to this 
incident. Is it conceivable that he would have used the word had he 
thought that at the time Our Lady knew her Son to be literally a divine 
person? This knowledge carries with it the certainty that all His actions 
are perfect and beyond the shadow of imperfection. 

The opinion, therefore, that Our Lady’s knowledge of the divinity 
of her Son did not date back to the Annunciation is not new in the Church 
and does not lack high authority, though it may not be often heard in modern 
spiritual conferences. Several to whom the view has been proposed have 
found that it gave them a new conception of Christ’s early life and of His 
Mother’s relations to Him that they have found extremely helpful. There 
may well then be others who would be glad to read something of what may 
be said of this subject. 

Students of the commentaries on St. Luke’s Gospel must have been 
struck by the difficulties in which commentators find themselves involved 
by the persuasion that Mary all the time knew of her Son’s divinity. Let 
us take Cardinal Toletus as an example. First he explains Christ’s answer 
to His mother’s words, ‘‘ Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing,” 
as follows: ‘‘I did not cause you this painful search, for nothing I did 
should really have caused you to seek me sorrowing ; you yourselves out 
of your love and ignorance of the mystery provided the cause.” These 
he says are words of instruction, consolation, and self-defence. Later he 
says: ‘‘ The anxious searching of Our Blessed Lady is worthy of praise, 
for she had reason to think that her little Son had wished to accommodate 
himself to the nature of other boys, as he had done on many other occasions, 
in which case it was right to search for him and to search for him anxiously.” 
And later he remarks that Christ “ knew that his action would cause the 
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keenest pain and sorrow ”’ to His mother. Now let us consider the matter 
on the supposition that Our Lady did not yet know of the divinity of her 
Son. When He is found to be missing, it is the obvious duty of His parents 
to search for Him, and in view of their love for Him the search was bound 
to be painful and sorrowful. When at last He is found, Our Lady, in 
St. Bonaventure’s phrase, addressed to Him words of maternal reproof, 
such as in the circumstances it would have been the duty of any mother to 
use : “Son, why hast thou done so to us? Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.”” Our Lord gave an answer which He, of course, 
knew that neither Our Lady nor St. Joseph could understand at the time, 
but which, meditated and pondered, would gradually lead to a recognition 
of the tremendous truth of the Incarnation. ‘‘ Why is it that you searched 
for me ?” This question does not suggest that His parents should not have 
come for Him, but should have continued their journey to Nazareth without 
Him. The question is why did they search, why did they go hither and 
thither hunting for Him. “ Did you not know that I must be in my 
Father’s house ?”’ That is to say, if I was not with you, why did you not 
come straight to the Temple. A child is naturally to be looked for in its 
father’s house. As the Venerable Bede has pointed out, Christ was sug- 
gesting simply and directly that God was His Father in a sense that He 
was the Father of no other man. “ They understood not the word that 
he spoke to them,” but the seed of understanding was sown. Only gently 
and gradually was the knowledge of the ineffable mystery of the Godhead 
dwelling among men to dawn in Mary’s heart. A complete and sudden 
revelation that her own child was God Incarnate would have been too 
overwhelming. Mary kept all this in her heart. Long pondering in 
prayer was required for her to arrive at the full import of the words uttered 
by her child. 
A word should here be added on the translation assumed above, ‘‘ Did 
you not know that I must be in my Father’s house?” That this English 
question would be expressed by a Greek writer in the words used in the 
Gospel is clear from the examples collected by Wetstein. And it is in this 
sense that the words were. understood by men of Greek speech such as 
St. Cyril of Alexandria and Theophylact. Even a Latin writer like St. 
Leo the Great took them in the same way stating Christ’s meaning to be 
that “‘ he was the son of him whose temple it was ’’ (Migne 54, 697). The 
Syriac version agrees with this interpretation. 
The gradual increase in Our Lady’s knowledge which is here supposed 
is quite in accordance with what we know of God’s ways with man. He 
gives the degree of knowledge that is necessary at each stage but not more. 
One recalls the successive revelations made to St. Joseph as recorded in 
Matt. ii. First he is told to take the Child and His Mother and fly to Egypt. 
He is not told how long they are to remain in exile. Later the message 
comes that they are to return to the land of Israel. And it is only after 
a third separate warning that he retires to Galilee. All would admit the 
principle that God gives the knowledge necessary as and when it is required. 
There may be a difference of opinion what knowledge was necessary to 
Our Lady from the very beginning of her Son’s earthly existence. He came 
on earth to be like to men in all things, sin only excepted, and to be a man 
among men, living a truly human life. It seems that this purpose would be 
more perfectly achieved if the knowledge of His divinity were still hidden 
from His parents during the years of His childhood. On this supposition 
it is easy to understand how Our Lady and St. Joseph would treat Him 
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as other children are treated and how in general His life would be a norma] 
human life. 

There is nothing in the message of the Angel at the Annunciation that 
necessarily implies a revelation of the divinity of the Child to be born. 
His Messianic character is clearly revealed. ‘‘ The Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of David his father, and he shall reign in the house of 
Jacob for ever ; and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” He is to be a 
king and a king for ever. He is to be a redeemer for His name is Jesus. 
Clearly He was to be great and exalted. ‘‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee and the power of the most High shall overshadow thee ; and, therefore, 
also the Holy one which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.”’ 
This is in accord with the promise made by God through Nathan to David 
to establish his house through his son Solomon: “I will establish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever : I will be to him a father and he shall be 
to me a son ” (2 Sam. vii, 13 ff). Without a special revelation the words 
of the Angel that the child to be born should be called and be the Son of 
God would not convey to Mary the knowledge that her Son was to be more 
than the specially adopted Son of God. Such a special revelation was 
necessitated further by the fact that the mystery of the holy Trinity had not 
been made known under the Old Testament. Consequently the expression 
** Son of God ” could not at the time convey the meaning of a divine person 
without some special explanation of its import. Have we any justification for 
supposing Our Lady to have received other revelations besides those men- 
tioned in the account which derives ultimately from her ? More knowledge 
of the Child was given by the Angels at the Nativity and by Simeon at the 
Presentation in the Temple, but nothing to reveal His divine nature. 
He is more than once spoken of as “ Lord,” as by St. Elizabeth, but this 
appellation would be adequately warranted by Christ’s Messianic dignity ; 
and it is used of the Messias in Psalm 109. 

We must distinguish carefully between the extent and the intensity of 
Our Lady’s faith. Its intensity is part of her sanctity, but not its extent 
or the number of the mysteries that had been revealed to her. This 
depended purely on the wise providence of God. It in no way then 
detracts from Our Lady’s sanctity to think that the mystery of her Son’s 
divinity was not for some time revealed to her. Nor is such a revelation 
supposed by her “ Fiat.”” The fact that God Almighty awaited her consent 
before accomplishing the miracle of the Incarnation certainly supposes on 
Mary’s part a knowledge of that to which she was giving her consent. 
But it does not suppose a full knowledge. And in particular there seems 
to be no reason why it should suppose a knowledge of what was a privilege 
consequent on her consent, namely the ineffable privilege of the divine 
maternity. 

A word or two will be in place about the “ adoration ” of the Magi. If 
this adoration was such as is due to God alone, or, in other words, if the 
divine nature of the new-born Child was revealed to them, it would be 
incredible that it had not been revealed to Our Blessed Lady. The text 
of St. Matthew, however, contains nothing to persuade the reader that 
the adoration offered by the Magi was of this nature. And when we reflect 
how long Our Lord was to remain hidden and unknown and how long, 
even when His public life began, His intimate disciples were to remain 
without knowledge of their Master’s divinity, it appears very unlikely 
that this sublime mystery should have been revealed to the Magi in their 
brief visit. They say that they have seen the star of the King of the Jews 
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and are come to “ adore,” but their words do not convey to Herod more than 
that they have come to pay homage to the Messias, and the Jews were not 
expecting a divine Messias. The word used of the “ adoration ” of the 
Magi is used in various passages of the New Testament and of the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament for the homage paid to human beings. It is 
so used by Our Lord Himself in the parable of the king who took an account 
of his officials, Matt. xviii. 26, though it is altered in the Douay to 
*“ besought.” The Magi, no doubt, offered the best gifts that their country 
afforded and the apposite offering of incense was not intentional. There 
is no more reason for thinking that they understood the mystical meaning 
of the incense than of the myrrh. 

If it be asked, when, on the supposition here made, Our Lady did come 
to know the divinity of her Son, no definite answer can be given. Clearly 
it was not till after the finding in the Temple. And as Our Lady did not 
then understand the import of the revelation that had been made, there 
seems to be no reason for thinking that this understanding came quickly. 
At Cana Our Lady knew that her Son had miraculous powers, but even 
this does not prove a knowledge of His divinity, as it had been foretold that 
the Messias would work wonders. Our Lord appealed to these prophecies 
of Isaias to prove his Messiasship to the disciples sent by John the Baptist 
(Matt. xi). Still without having any proof to offer, I should like to believe 
that Our Lady had come to this full knowledge when the time came for her 
separation from her Son at the beginning of His public ministry. 

Epmunp F, SuTcwirre. 








4A Song 


FOR THE COMING OF WINTER 


Turn, turn, thou year, 

Bid laughing summer come again ! 
Bring May’s perfume 
And let the honied cowslip-bloom 

Cover the meadows as of old—- 

The daisies’ pearl, the king-cups’ gold 
Be mine to hold! 


Nay, turn, my heart, 
And see a Wonder come again, 
Kneel and adore 
ONE the archangels bow before— 
Nor let thy wayward will withhold 
Sad myrrh, glad frankincense, or gold— 
Heaven’s Joy untold 
Come and adore ! 


M.V.G. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICA: July ist, 1944. United Nations Peace Council: A New 
Congress of Vienna ? by Benjamin L. Masse. [A commentary on the 
Allies’ plan for keeping the peace which sees a parallel between the 
situation now and in 1814. Its conclusion is that the best approach 
is a realistic one, in the form of a working agreement among the Great 
Powers to preserve peace, but ** behind a democratic fagade of peace- 
loving nations.’’} 

Biackrriars: August, 1944. Parents’ Associations in England, by 
C. J. Woollen. [Mr. Woollen treats of the remarkable development 
of the Catholic Parents’ Associations during 1943 and 1944 and pleads 
for their continuance as one of the happiest Catholic features of the 
war years. ] 

CaTHoLic Missions: June-July, 1944. A Look at Bulgaria. [A simple 
history of Bulgaria and of its associations with the Christian faith ; 
there are statistics and illustrations.] 

Curist1AN DemMocraT: August, 1944. A Life for Social Action. [Giving 
the story of ex-Baillie James Doherty who inaugurated the Trades 
and Labour Council in Kilsyth in 1911 and remained its Chairman 
until 1928. It was said of him that his career was an inspiration to his 
fellow-men ; it was a career of sixty years of Catholic activity.] 

C.Lercy Review: August, 1944. Plain Substitute Churches, by Denis 
Gwynn. [Mr. Gwynn discusses some of the problems connected with 
war damage to Catholic churches. Alone in this country, Catholics 
will have to build in the expectation that their congregations will con- 
tinually increase. One practicable solution is provided by “ plain, 
substitute churches.”’] 

CoLumBiA: June, 1944. The Challenge of “ Bernadette,’ by Thomas 
Woodlock. [The fact of Lourdes with its miracles and devotion to 
Our Lady has been vividly brought home to millions through the book 
and film of Franz* Werfel.] 

CoMMONWEAL: July 2st, 1944. The Future of Italy, by Don Luigi 
Sturzo.. [All illuminating analysis of political trends in present-day 
Italy, where the author is not unduly afraid of Communism. Russian 
influence apart, he considers, Italy will be the last country to embrace 
a second totalitarian revolution. } 

IrisH Rosary: July-August, 1944. Catholicism and Poetry, by James 
Devane. [Some interesting remarks on great poets who, with all their 
personal genius, reflected the experience of their own people and their 
national culture. |] 

Iris} EcCLEstasTicAL RECORD : August, 1944. Irish Enterprise in the 
University of Paris (1651-1653), by Thomas Wall, M.A., Ph.D. [In 
September, 1651, the leading Jansenist agent in Rome noted in his 

Journal that the chief crime alleged against his party was its treatment 
of the Irish students in Paris who had signed a declaration against 
Jansenius. Dr. Wall comments upon the “enterprise” of certain 
Irish students who were acting under the guidance of St. Vincent de Paul.]} 

Revue De L’Universir£ D’Ortrawa: July-September, 1944. Vingt- 

Cinquiéme Anniversaire du Code de Droit Canonique. [A symposium 

of articles for the Silver Jubilee of the promulgation of the revised Code 

of Canon Law, from the Catholic Universities of Canada and the U.S.A.] 














REVIEWS 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION! 


“7, as is an age in which religious freedom in this country is taken for 
granted, and the emphasis is all on the part which the Christian 
citizens could play in the national life if they only would. Except during 
crises such as the recent Schools Crisis, Catholics lose no sleep over the 
fact that their religious position is not completely free : as we know from 
the high offices of State still barred to ‘‘ Papists,”’ and the shackle or two 
still hanging on matters of Catholic charities. The stalwarts, moreover, 
who make it their business not to forget these things, at least know that 
disabilities such as those in the Education Act are shared equally by all 
those non-Catholics whose religious claim leads them to take the same 
stand. 

Mr. Addison’s book is a historical account of how that almost complete 
freedom, and almost complete equality, came about: during the two 
centuries between the death of Queen Anne and the outbreak of the first 
World War. It sets its scene with the Toleration Act of 1689 and the 
first grants of relief to Dissenters—Roman Catholics excepted. It traces 
the steady decline of active persecution during the eighteenth century, 
the interaction of Tory and Whig ideas on the subject, the Methodist 
Revival, and the glow of warmth towards the “ Papists”” that was pro- 
duced by the attack of the French Revolutionaries upon the Church— 
to the real dismay and foreboding of the English Tories. There is a 
chapter on the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts by the Wellington 
Government, and one on the passage of Catholic Emancipation in 1829, 
a matter much easier in England, where the “ Papists” were few and 
insignificant and indisputably loyal, than in Ireland, where “‘ the con- 
current disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders and the suppression 
of the Catholic Association would alone have cancelled out in Irish minds 
any gratitude... .” 

The extension of toleration and equality during the nineteenth century 
occupies the main body of the book. The landmarks are: the Whig 
and Tory struggle under Peel ; grievances among the Protestant Dissenters 
about baptism, marriage, Church rates; the perennial difficulty of the 
University Tests (till 1871) ; the Voluntary Movement and the Liberation 
Society ; the Gorham Case and the “‘ Papal Aggression ” in 1851; the 
Elementary Education Acts of 1870 and 1902; and the question first 
of Welsh and then of English Disestablishment. 

One or two ironies stand out. One of the votes that cost Peel his seat 
at Oxford for becoming converted to the case for Catholic Emancipation 
(in 1828) was cast by John Henry Newman. One of the chief agencies, 
towards the end of the century, that hastened the attack on the “Voluntary” 
principle in education, was that very body of Nonconformists who had 
been the father and mother of the principle two generations earlier. The 
Free Churches by 1902 were the protagonists of a unified State System. 
All through the two centuries, moreover, as the author well and truly 

1 Religious Equality in Modern England: 1714-1914. illi ddison. 
Londene SPOCK Pn 177. Price, 8s. 6d. it Te. a a oe 
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demonstrates, the only bond and common interest among all the unfree 
Christians, Catholic and Protestant, was their general claim to full freedom 
and equality with the Anglican Establishment. And that background, 
of course, must have its effect on every aspect of the “‘ Christian Front ” 
to-day. 

Two points stand out in the mind as one reaches the end of this book. 
On the one hand, the author writes with very great impartiality indeed. 
He is objective and fair ; it is not easy to be sure of his own religious 
allegiance. That impartiality is a great asset in the writing of pure history: 
though the Catholic historian who had it most markedly (Lingard) did not 
thereby increase his popularity amongst his contemporary Catholics. 

The other remarkable point is that Mr. Addison does not appear to 
have used any Catholic sources at all: not even the standard works of 
Burton (on Challoner) and Ward (on Emancipation). This means that 
on several major occasions he has not been able to give his sober judgments 
that touch of finality which the contemporary Catholic documents would 
have facilitated. He truly says, for example, that the naming of Wiseman 
as ‘‘ Archbishop of Westminster ” was not an aggression. But a line or 
two from the letter to the Times, in which Wiseman explained that the 
Westminster he had come to so eagerly was not that of the Abbey and 
the West End but that of the Seven Dials and the Victoria slums, would 
have put the matter beyond the doubt of anybody to-day—as it did at 


the time. 
A. C. F. BEALEs. 





CATHOLIC DUBLIN IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES? 


]N 1874, Lady Georgina Fullerton wrote a life of Father Henry Young. 

It was then only five years since he had died, at the age of eighty-four, 
with a reputation for something very like high sanctity. Father Myles 
Ronan, of St. Michan’s Church in Dublin—a church where in his time 
Father Young had ministered—has now published a fuller biography, 
in the framework of what is, for all practical purposes, a history of Catholic 
Dublin in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. ‘“‘ This work ” writes 
the author, “has become a sketch of Catholic life in Dublin between 
1749 and 1869, namely, between the last of the Penal Laws and the Dis- 
establishment of the Protestant Church.” ‘“‘ Sketch” is a very modest 
word, for the book treats fully of social and economic conditions and 
traces the effects of the changing political situation on religion and the 
Church. It also considers the chequered relations of the Dublin Catholics 
with Government officials and the various Protestant organizations. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Dublin was “in dimensions 
and population the second city of the Empire ” (the words are Lecky’s), 
but it had long been administered in the interests of a small Protestant 
minority. The Protestant Guild system had kept under its control all 
industry and craftsmanship. But the system had now proved a failure 
owing to the passive resistance, in some cases the active boycott, practised 
by the Catholics of Dublin. 

The Catholic religion in Dublin triumphed and increased because 
of the triumph and increase of the illicit Catholic traders and crafts- 


1 An Apostle of Catholic Dublin. By Myles V. Ronan. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 
Pp. x, 315. Price, 158s. n. 1944. 
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men. It was they who made possible the existence of the A.D. 1704 
priests among them, built or reconstructed the penal-time chapels 
into the respectable places of worship they were in 1749, supported 
the schools that were kept by secular and regular priests, and by 
lay teachers, in back rooms in tenement houses, and who supported 
the Catholic Orphan Societies that were then essential in every parish 
to prevent the Catholic orphan and foundling from falling into 
Protestant hands. 


By an Act of 1703, Catholic priests were compelled to register, and 70 such 
priests registered for the city and county of Dublin in 1704. Gradually, too, 
the religious orders were returning to Ireland. Franciscans and Dominicans 
came back in the early years of George I ; Discalced Carmelites appeared 
in 1710, their Calced brethren eighteen years afterwards; there were 
Jesuits at St. Michan’s in 1712. In spite of the severe penalties laid down 
for Catholic schoolmasters, the Protestant report of 1731 on the “ State of 
Popery in Ireland ” declared that 45 Catholic schools functioned in Dublin 
city, and 29 outside the city. These schools were wretchedly poor and 
had to contend with the proselytising of Protestant schools, generously 
backed by Protestant funds. Father Austin, S.J., made history when 
he opened a school in Cook Street, known as the ‘‘ Seminary,” and subse- 
quently another school or “seminary ” in Saul’s Court. One of his 
pupils was Thomas Betagh, founder of the well-known Dr. Betagh’s Schools. 
Indeed, this seminary or classical school ‘‘ was the first of its kind in Dublin 
to give a higher education to the sons of the wealthy Catholic merchants, 
traders, etc. It prepared them for commercial and industrial pursuits, 
and for the priesthood.” 

Father Ronan dwells at considerable length on the struggle of the Dublin 
** Catholic Committee ’ to secure measures of political relief. The first 
Relief Act was passed in 1778; and in 1793 Catholics were admitted to 
the practice of the law and given the franchise. The character of the 
opposition with which they had to contend may be seen from a manifesto 
of the Protestant Dublin Corporation, issued in 1792. Here is one extract: 


And that no doubt may remain of what we understand by the 
words Protestant ascendancy, we have further resolved that we 
consider the Protestant ascendancy to consist in—a Protestant king 
of Ireland—a Protestant parliament—a Protestant hierarchy— 
Protestant electors and government—the benches of justice—the army 
and the revenue—through all their branches and details Protestant. 


It was into this world, and about this time, that Henry Young was 
born, in 1786. The son of a well-to-do merchant, he received his earlier 
education at the classical school at Inch near Balbriggan, where he acquired 
a great devotion to the idea and ideals of Our Lady’s Sodality. Leaving 
school at sixteen, he was anxious to study for the priesthood. Maynooth 
would have appeared the obvious choice but Dr. Troy, Archbishop of 
Dublin and a personal friend of Mr. Young, was distinctly worried about 
certain political tendencies in the college. So it was to Rome, and to 
the college of Propaganda, that Henry Young was sent in 1802. He 
remained there for twelve years, witnessing the second capture of Rome 
in 1808, when he took refuge with the Vincentian Fathers on the Coelian 
Hill. He was ordained in 1810 but remained working with the Vincentians, 
especially active in the preaching of popular missions, until he was recalled 
to Dublin in 1814. 
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Back in his native city, he began that life of quiet and yet fruitful work 
which was to continue for more than fifty years. His family, be it men- 
tioned, was a thoroughly Catholic one. Two of his sisters were Ursuline 
nuns, a third entered the Poor Clares ; two brothers were secular priests 
and Charles, the youngest, entered the Society of Jesus as what we would 
call to-day “a late vocation.”’ Father Henry was active in the building 
up of various organizations and societies that were necessary for the proper 
development of Catholic life. These included the Purgatorian Society 
which endeavoured to “‘ christianize ’’ funeral ceremonies and deal with 
the abuses of the Irish ‘‘ wake’ ; the Christian Doctrine Confraternities ; 
the Temperance Movement. Attached to various parishes for some years, 
he was then released to undertake missions in Counties Wicklow and 
Dublin. This was a new experiment, The missions were not of the 
weekly or fortnightly kind; he spent several months in the locality, 
visiting every Catholic home, establishing confraternities, introducing 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, to the Holy Souls and to the Rosary. This 
was an arduous but very consoling period. 

Nor must we omit to mention the works of devotion and practical 
spirituality that Father Henry Young edited. Among them were: the 
Rules for the Purgatorian Society, the Catholic Directory for the Diocese 
of Dublin (published in 1821), the Evening Office Book (a volume con- 
sisting of 722 pages), and an English version of the Catechism of St. Robert 
Bellarmine. 

Father Ronan’s book is interesting. But its major igterest lies, I con- 
sider, in the picture which it gives of the development of Catholic life 
and activity in Dublin through the 120 years with which it deals. The 
author enters into great and praiseworthy detail, but the reader would 
have been helped to grasp this detail more consecutively, had one or 
maps been included. Some of the existing illustrations could easily have 
been spared in favour of maps and diagrams of Dublin, let us say, in 1749 
and about 1830 or 1840. In the course of this Dublin history, we are 
introduced to prominent personages, e.g., Drs. Troy and®Murray, Arch- 
bishops of the city, Henry Grattan and O’Connell, Mothers McAuley 
and Aikenhead, and Father Mathew. 

As a biography, the book is less successful. There is not sufficient 
material for a long biography, and so we find the author falling back upon 
guesswork, e.g., “it is most probable that...” (p. 195), “it would 
seem that...” (p. 237). The fact is that so much of Father Henry 
Young’s work was the quiet, unostentatious routine work of a devoted 
and saintly priest—and this, though it is what matters most of all, does 
not lend itself easily to effective biography. Father Henry Young’s life 
is here set against a background, so detailed and so full of interest, that— 
from the sheerly biographical point of view—it is too strong and too full 
for him. Possibly a better title for the book would have been: ‘“ The 
Life and Times of Father Henry Young.” 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CATHOLIC ACTION! 


JS ded that the approaching end of the war in the West allows us to 
look forward to the post-war years with their post-war problems, 
Catholic Action emerges once again, and with a renewed insistence. In 


1 The Spirit of Catholic Action. By Charles K. Murphy. London: Longmans, Green. 
Pp. xiv, 197. Price, tos. 6d. n. 1943. 
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this context, the English word “Action ” is possibly not a happy one ; 
it is the literal translation, of course, of the Italian Azione which seems to 
convey a more satisfactory connotation. And then, there are not a few 
Catholics who think apparently that, whenever and wherever they are 
at all active, that is automatically Catholic Action. 

Professor Murphy begins by quoting Pius XI’s definition of Catholic 
Action as “ the participation of the laity in the hierarchic apostolate of 
the Church.” Elsewhere (p. 15), he develops this definition more fully : 


Catholic Action then consists in (a2) the summons of the hierarchy 
to the laity to participate with them in their apostolate, (6) the accept- 
ance of this call by the laity, (c) action on the part of the laity in the 
practical order in conformity with the hierarchy’s mandate to them 
and in obedience to it. But it should be emphasized that Catholic 
Action is essentially lay action in the apostolate. The bishops delegate 
the apostolate to the laity, The parish clergy assist the laity in their 
work. But the work of Catholic Action itself is essentially the work 
of lay minds and hands. 


From this Papal definition and from the author’s fuller statement of it 
there follow certain consequences. The first is that every Catholic, by 
the fact of baptism, is called to apostolic activity. Such activity is both 
a privilege and a duty. It cannot be spasmodic ; there must be control. 
Laity must work undér the direction of the clergy, ultimately under the 
guidance of the hierarchy. To them is open the proper field of Catholic 
Action, and this has to do with the application of the principles of their 
faith to the factual conditions and circumstances of their time. 

No one has stressed more vigorously than Pius XI the need of this co- 
ordinated Catholic Action. In 1930, for example, he wrote to the 
Lithuanian bishops that the laity must become “ the right hand of the 
clergy ” in the defence of religion and the application to public life of 
Christian standards. He declared that “the vital point of all Catholic 
Action ” is thegapostolate of the group by members of the group. And 
so it is no matter of surprise that Pius XI should select the J.O.C. and 
its kindred bodies when he wanted to illustrate the general methods of 
Catholic Action. In the encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, the Holy Father 
had stated that “the chief apostles of the workers must themselves be 
workers”; and Cardinal Pacelli, now Pius XII, commenting on the 
J.O.C. in 1935, assured its members that the Pope looked upon their 
movement as “a well developed type of this{Catholic Action which is 
one of the governing ideas of his pontificate.” 

Professor Murphy’s book devotes many pages to the formation of the 
apostle of Catholic Action. He will need a spiritual background ; other- 
wise, his activity may be fretful, his outlook shallow. ‘For holiness of 
life is the key to all fruitful Catholic Action.” He will require both a 
mental and a moral discipline. If the. first is lacking, then he will not 
sufficiently understand the ideas and tendencies of the time which he 
must combat; if the second should be wanting, he will be inconsistent, 
unstable and indiscreet. His training “involves the moral discipline of 
the whole man, his mind, his will, his thought, his feeling, his external 
acts—that all shall be brought under the governance of truth and oriented 
to sanctity.” Prayer and Study—both are highly necessary, if he is to 
act with sincerity and effectiveness. 

Further, the work of Catholic Action must manifest the true marks 
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of the Church. There must be unity in it—the union of co-workers in 
a common cause, the union of minds and wills in faith and charity. It 
must be Catholic, that is not exclusive, never partisan, excluding nobody, 
and imbued with a true missionary spirit. It must be genuinely 
Apostolic, that is humble, to the exclusion- of vanity and self-seeking. Self- 
denial, sturdy conviction, loyalty, and a blend of zeal with tact—all these 
characteristics have to be prominent, Certainly, the author demands 
lofty standards. 

Professor Murphy’s book is important and helpful. There are certain 
defects. It might have been easier reading had there been illustrations 
from the lives of Saints and from past Catholic history. As it is, the work 
remains somewhat abstract and lacks the spice which variety would have 
given it. There are copious extracts from Papal documents (for many 
of which the author expresses his indebtedness to two standard works 
on Catholic Action, those of Mgr. Civardi and the Abbé Guerry) ; these 
are excellent but they should have been relieved by some concrete references. 
Though the book professes to deal only with the necessary “ spirit” of 
Catholic Action, and does this admirably, one or two descriptions of 
Catholic Action in practice would have made the book more readable 
and of greater practical help. And one last criticism. Why must he 
speak of the “ Catholic Actionist ” ? We are heartily sick of -ists and -isms. 
Do let us find another word, and have a truce with -ists and -isms for 
at least a decade. 

When he turns to the great opportunities offered to the Catholic lay 
apostle after the war, Professor Murphy proposes a programme similar 
to that envisaged in England by the Sword of the Spirit. He urges the 
lay Catholic to emphasize the need of observance of the Natural Law 
in social affairs and in international relations. Catholic lay apostles, 
he reminds us, ought not gua members of Catholic Action, to take part in 
controversial politics; but they must be ready to be folitical, that is, 
to study political issues and to proclaim the need of moral principles and 
ideals. He advocates a spirit of tolerance, which will show itself in broad- 
mindedness and so, though he does not treat explicitly of co-operation 
between Catholics and non-Catholics (not so live an issue in Eire, Professor 
Murphy’s home, as with us) he leaves the possibility a perfectly open one. 
He is inclined to imagine that the Catholic idea of Natural Law is more 
widely accepted outside the Church than it de facto is. The modern Free 
Churchman, for example, who has received his religious training on 
Barthian lines, does not accept it owing to his—to us—peculiar and 
exaggerated notion of the depravity of human nature. And, even though 
Anglicans may grant the idea in practice, they have paid little attention 
to it in theory. The modern State rejects it altogether. 





GOLDEN MEASURE? 


"THESE two volumes belong to a series known as the “‘ Golden Measure 
Books” that was recently inaugurated in New York by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green. The authors of the few volumes that have hitherto 
appeared have been European exiles, among them Jacques Maritain 

1 (1) We Have Been Friends By ict By Raissa Maritain. Pp. xii, 208. Price, 15s. n. 


2) bee ee ns Personality. ietrich von Hildebrand. Pp. 218. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 
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and Helen Iswolsky. This American series was inspired by similar collec- 
tions produced in France before 1939, such as the books of the Roseau d’Or 
and les Iles. 

The first of these two works is an English version of Madame Maritain’s 
Les Grandes Amitiés, published in 1941. It is the story of her earlier life, 
chiefly an account of her wanderings after truth. In this she had as guide 
and companion the remarkable man who was later to be her husband, 
and whom she met for the first time when she was a young student at the 
Sorbonne and he was there pursuing post-graduate studies. With the 
positivism of the Sorbonne they were profoundly dissatisfied, yet they 
had as yet no alternative to suggest. Positivism gave them no answer 
to their more searching questions ; it was concerned with the mere sequence 
of events, not with their significance or fundamental causes ; but it was 
as dogmatic as any faith. One day, Raissa Oumansov (she was not yet 
Maritain) ventured to approach Professor Lapicque. She desired to know 
more than this review of antecedent and consequent ; she would like to 
know nature “in its causes, in its essence, in its end.”’ The Professor 
replied with wrath: ‘ But that is mysticism.” 

It was Henri Bergson, then lecturing at the Collége de France and 
carrying on a philosophic war with his colleagues in the Sorbonne, who 
opened their eyes to the shallowness and fallacies of this positivistic approach 
to knowledge. He showed them that life and mind could not be “‘ mathe- 
maticised ” and reduced to the categories of quantity and motion. His 
influence on them was considerable and he introduced them to the works 
of Plotinus and Pascal. But it was no philosopher but a fiery prophet 
who brought them to Christianity and the Catholic Church. The prophet 
was the redoubtable Léon Bloy who, from his tiny home on Montmartre, 
thundered down upon the world of the fin de si‘cle and, as has been well said 
of him, poured down, like a gargoyle, the waters of grace upon both good 
and bad. It was Bloy’s sterling sincerity and complete disregard of purely 
worldly values that made such an appeal to the Maritains. He was 
Jacques’s godfather in baptism as well as his, at least partial, pedagogue 
unto Christ. a 

Madame Maritain’s book is most interesting ; and, though this English 
version is a translation, it has preserved the freshness and charm of the 
original. There are some delightful descriptions of her youth in Marioupol, 
a little town on the shores of the Sea of Azov ; for Madame Maritain is 
of Russian Jewish descent and was born at Rostov-on-the-Don. A charm- 
ing world of fruit and flowers in summer, of family ceremonies and affection, 
with the dark background of anti-Jewish outbursts. Her parents migrated 
to Paris when she was ten years old. Then came school and Jyc¢e and the 
Sorbonne. Later the meeting with Jacques; then many friendships, 
of great interest to the reader. Among their friends were Ernest Psichari 
who joined the French Army as an escape from a merely dilettante manner 
of life and who was to fall fighting for France in 1914; Charles Péguy 
who fought a battle with the Sorbonne professors from his bookshop in 
the Latin Quarter and who, like Psichari, gave his life for France in 1914 ; 
and there were others. Indeed the book introduces us to many French 
characters who were working to emphasize the spiritual qualities in the 
French soul and life which alone can rescue and re-establish France. 

At the present moment, the book is most timely. When it was first 
written, the heart of the writer was sick for the thought of her beloved 
city, Paris, under the German thrall. Over its memory she sang a hymn 
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of mingled lament and praise. Now the lament may be forgotten and 
only the praise remain. To her, Paris is the wondrous city : 


Whose air is so light and whose grey sky so soft ; whose delicate 
symphony of monuments tells with such discretion so long and so 
tragic and so marvellous a history. O city of St. Genevitve and of 
St. Denis, city of Psichari and of Péguy, City of Racine and of Pascal, 
of St. Vincent de Paul and of the Sisters of Charity. 

City of glorious poets and painters, city of Victor Hugo and of 
Beaudelaire. City of the Concorde and of the Champs Elys‘es, city 
where St. Thomas taught, where St. Louis reigned, city of Notre Dame. 


Dietrich von Hildebrand who, prior to the Nazi seizure of power in 
Germany, was a lecturer in the University of Munich, gives us in the second 
volume a remarkable appreciation of Catholic liturgy. It is not the purpose 
of Catholic Liturgy, he tells us, to mould the character and mind of the 
worshipper. Its main function is to give glory to God. Yet, he argues 
that it does provide a full formation of mind and heart; “ the deepest 
pedagogical effect is achieved through that which is not used as a pedagogical 
means.” Relating the liturgy to the special purpose and “ vocation ” 
of man, he shows that man alone can make a conscious response to God’s 
infinite glory. Man must have an intentional turning of himself towards 
the realm of values and must abandon himself to God through the affirma- 
tion of these values. The author is thinking in markedly Platonic terms, 
that is in an ontological and objective spirit. The word “ intentional ” 
has to be understood in its scholastic meaning, as the direction of mind 
towards its object. 

Both in the title and the argument of the book, the word “ personality ”’ 
has a particular emphasis. Here a “ personality” is a fully developed 
‘“‘person.”’ For this development, three elements are requisite. In the 
first place, there must be the mental and character equipment—which 
the author terms the “ essential endowment ”’ ; secondly, a link between 
person and realm of yalues ; thirdly, a certain harmony between exterior 
and interior so as to ensure a unity and simplicity of the person. This 
notion of ‘ personality ’” is most fully present in the saint. 

Catholic Liturgy is studied in the effects it has upon the liturgical wor- 
shipper. The author’s argument is that it will produce the “‘personality” 
of which he is treating because, in the liturgy, the mind and heart of the 
worshipper are brought into contact with the objective world of values, 
all properly co-ordinated. He is led to consider everything else in its due 
subordination to God and to God’s Providence and Will. So the liturgy 
encourages a spirit of Communion because of its supra-individual character: 
‘it leads us through Christ to the ‘ I-and-Thou’ communion with our 
brother and to the ultimate ‘ We-communion’ in the Mystical Body of 
Christ.” It calls forth Reverence and the spirit of Response-to-Value, 
on which the author lays much stress. But, he continues the argument : 


The full conforming to values, as it is expressed above all in the 
central response-to-value of love, implies not only the affirmation of 
the value in itself, the Gratias agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam, 
but also the longing for union with the object of value, the spiritual 
** hastening ” towards the beloved, in which the unique giving up of 
one’s own person is achieved. 


With this response-to-value goes a sense of the hierarchy of values, the 
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spirit of Discretio or discrimination, a sense of the levels in one’s own being. 
‘A true personality has such a sense of the different levels in himself that 
he approaches a good only at the depth suitable to it; he is incapable 
of speaking deep things while preserving a peripheral attitude ; he feels 
the inner impossibility of shifting on to the peripheral plane those things 
which belong to the depths.” 

This sentence will give some idea of both the excellence of the book and 
its difficulties for the English reader. Its analysis of the various aspects 
of the Church’s liturgy could scarcely be bettered ; and there runs through 
it a warm and sincere appreciation that is most commendable. Certainly, 
it is a deep and thoughtful book, and a-book that will deserve reading more 
than once. None the less, it presents certain problems. Not that its 
ideas are obscure. On the contrary, once you grasp the central position 
of the author, they are very clear indeed. But—it must be confessed— 
many of the phrases and sentences have been rendered into a far too 
literal English. Terms like “ intentional’ have to be taken in their full 
scholastic meaning ; Klimat or climat is not well translated by the English 
** climate.” A sentence like the following : 


Such men unsubstantialize many things by speaking in the wrong 
way about them, by repeating peripherally things genuinely spoken 
in the depths, 

has a quite simple meaning, though the reader might dismiss it as un- 
intelligible. Why “ peripherally” when “ superficially’ would have 
served ? 

Finally, Professor von Hildebrand reveals himself as humanist as well 
as philosopher. He argues that the spirit of discretio in the liturgy and its 
organic structure reveals its classical character. And “it is indeed the 
essence of the classical to see everything in the place where it objectively 
belongs, all the dimensions clearly revealed. Nothing shifted or concealed, 
everything unfolded according to its organic structure. . . . Classicism 
sees the world in its dimension of depth, its luminous plenitude of value, 
as a manifestation of God.” 
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